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A CHRISTMAS BOOK. , 
| The Book of British Ballads, Secor ‘Series. 
| J. How. w 
| Te second series of the “ British Ballads,” 
| coming to us complete at this season, at once sug- 
| gested the applicability of the volume as a Christ- 
% nee : ey | mas book; a book for Holidays and New Years’ 
Mg nn, f a) +h . ; > gifts —a book for a love-token, or kindly souvenir 
mati ia | of friendship or of still warmer affection. Devoted 
is Lite to the most popular portion of our poetry —the 


from mouth to mouth during generations of our 

forefathers, before the pri : and steam 

presses were dreamt of; t with those 

cherished relics of ages long gone by, the latest 

and most perfect triumphs of English song. 

Beautiful in its outward garniture, enwrapped in 

covers of delicate white, of regal purple and rich 

gold, it has the outward elegance of the costly 

favourites —the Annuals — without the weak, 

flimsy, petit maitre literature which has alwayscha- 

racterised those butterflies of the boudoir. The 

smooth-faced swains and delieate Rosa Matildas 

of the “ Forget-me-not ” school are here replaced 

by bold and vigorous delineations of the olden 

knight and trusty squires, the bold foresters and 

graceful maidens, who figure in ballad history. 

Illuminated initials and engraved borders decorate 

each page not enriched by more elaborate designs ; 

the text meanders in a fine clear type adown the 

wide-spread, well-margined page which book- 

lovers delight in; whilst each poem is critically 

dealt with in scholarly historical introductions by 

the editor, It is at oace a book to look at anda 

book to read. Rich in illustration as in poetry, it 

has claims alike upon the library-shelf and the 

drawing-room table ; and, with the single exception 

of Lockhart’s Spanish ballad, is the most beauti- 

N Pd ful specimen of printing ever produced for our ad- 

LADY ANNE BOTHWELL’S ok miration by the press. 

LAMENT. By NY The number of ballads in the entire Work is 

ie Pres fifty-two—one for each week in the year; and 

Baxow, ge doy ; lie still and sleip! a i: they have been selected from every period of our 

ae ‘ ar~ literature. Amongst the old ones we have “Chevy 

It grieves ine sair to see thee weip : | . Chase,” “ Fair nd,” « Sir A 
If thou’sé be'silent, I'se be glad; “ reg oii onaieain Ses insti Saae | 
Thy maining maks my heart full sad. (on of Bethnal Green,” “The Heire of Linne,” ard |W) 
Balow, my boy, thy mother’s joy ; “Sir Launeelot du Lake:” amongst the later |f 

Thy father breids me great annoy. YAY) poems, Coleridge's ~ Genevieve,” Hogg’s “ Lord 

Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! : XS Ullin’s Daughter,” and the besutiful Scotch story 

It grieves me sair to see thee weip. A Cee ee ee ee 

ean do in the way of effective illustration, The 

cuts will be found on pages 276and 277. We 
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also transfer to our columns the first design, which 
introduces “ Lady Anne Bothwell's Lament.” The 
artist, J.S. Brine, gives us a beautiful picture of 
the young mother — remorseful, yet loving —for- 
saken, yet forgiving. 

Dr. Percy, speaking of “ Lady Anne Bothwell’s 
Lament,” says, “ A young lady, of the name of 
Bothwell, or rather Boswell, having been, together 
with her child, deserted by her husband or lover, 









composed these affecting lines herself; which are 
here given from a copy in the editor's folio MS., 
corrected by another in Allan Ramsay’s “ Miscel- 
lany.” 

Mr. Chambers, in a note to his copy of the bal- 
lad, also quoted in the volume before us, considers 
that, “by the assistance of a valued antiquarian 
friend,” he is enabled to lay before the public a 
true and certain history of the heroine : — 


| Lady Anne Bothwell (he says) was no other 
| than the Honourable Anne Bothwell, daughter of 
Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney at the Reformation, 
but who was afterwards raised toatemporal peerage, 
under the title of Lord Holyroodhouse. (He 
married Queen Mary to the Earl of Bothwell, 
after the form of the Catholic church.) This 
young lady, who is said to have possessed great 
beauty, was betrayed into a disgraceful connexion 
by the Honourable Sir Alexander Erskine, third 
son of John, seventh Earl of Mar (by his lord- 
ship's second wife, Lady Maria Stewart, daughter 
of Esme, Duke of Lennox). As Miss Bothwell’s 
father died in 1595, and as Sir Alexander had a 
letter of provision of the abbacy of Cambuskenneth 
in 1608, there arises a presumption, considering 
the age of the parties, that the unhappy circum- 
stances which oceasioned the Lament took place 
early in the seventeenth century. 

Sir Alexander Erskine was considered to be 
the handsomest man of his age; and his good 
looks are to this day testified by a portrait of him, 
by Jamieson, now inthe possession of James 
Erskine of Cambus, Esq. He is there represented 
in military dress, with a cuirass and scarf; but 
the splendour of his warlike attire is evidently un- 
necessary to set off the extreme beauty of his 
countenance. In addition to a pair of dark blue 
eyes, moustaches, and a set of fine ringlets —all of 
which were, no doubt, most effective auxiliaries to 
the “sugared words " and “ feignings false ” which 
moved Miss Bothwell to love —his visage is cha- 
racterised by a peculiar vivacity of expression, 
which in the living man, it is easy to conceive, 
must have been to the last degree fascinating. 
As to the ultimate fate of Miss Bothwell, it is | 
unfortunately out of the editor's power to say any 
thing. That ef her faithless lover happens to be 
better known. He entered into the French ser- | 
viee and became a colonel. When the religious 
troubles broke out in Scotland, Sir Alexander, dis- 
loyal in politics as in love, was prevailed upon by | 
the Covenanters to undertake the command of one | 
of their regiments. There is, in Lord Hailes’ | 
collection of letters, one written in 1640, by the 
chief in that interest to a person unknown in 
Frandt desiring him to intercede with the Car- 
dinal Richelieu and the King of France, for leave 
of absence for Sir Alexander till the end of the 
campaign then in hand. Ten days after the date 
of that letter the colonel was blown up, along with 
the Earl of Haddington, and about eighty other 
persons of distinction, in the castle of Dunglass, 
in Berwickshire, the powder-magazine having been 
ignited by a menial boy, out of revenge against 
his master, It was the general sentiment of the 
time, and long a traditionary notion in the family, 
that he came to this dreadful end on account of 
his treatment of the unhappy lady who indites 

the Lament,” she having probably died before 
that time of a broken heart.” ea 
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LADY ANNE BOTHWELL’s LAMENT. 


Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip : 
If thou’se be silent, I’se be glad ; 
Thy maining maks my heart full sad. 
Balow, my boy, thy mother's joy ; 
Thy father breids me great annoy. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 


When he began to court my luve, 

And with his sugred words to muve, 

His feignings false and flattering cheir 

To me that time did not appeir: 

But now I see, most cruel he 

Cares neither for his babe nor me. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 


Lie still, my darling ; sleip awhile, 

And, when thou wakest, sweetlie smile : 

But smile not as thy father did, 

To cozen maids: nay, God forbid! 

But yet I feir, thou wilt gae neir 

Thy father’s heart and face to beir. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 


Farewell, farewell, thou falsest youth, 

That ever kist a woman's mouth! 

Let nevir any, after me, 

Submit unto thy courtesie ; 

For, if they do, Oh, cruel thou 

Wilt her abuse, and care not how. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 


I was too credulous at first, 
To yield thee all a maiden durst. 
Thou swore for ever true to prove, 
Thy faith unchanged, unchanged thy love ; 
But, quick as thought, the change is wrought ; 
Thy love's no more, thy promise noucht. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 


Balow, my boy; weep not for me, 
Whose greatest grief's for wronging thee ; 
Nor pity her deserved smart, 
Who can blame none but her fond heart. 
The too soon trusting, latest finds, 
With fairest tongues are falsest minds. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to heir thee weip. 


Oh, do not, do not, prettie mine, 

To feinings false thy heart incline, 

Be loyal to thy lover true, , 

And never change her for a new : 

If good or fair, of her have care, 

For women’s banning’s wondrous sair. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 


Balow, my boy; thy father’s fled, 

When he the thriftless son has play’d. 

Of vows and oaths forgetful, he 

Prefers the wars to thee and me. 

But now, perhaps, thy curse and mine 

Make him eat acorns with the swine. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to heir thee weip. 


Yet I can’t chuse, but ever will 

Be loving to thy father still : 

Where’er he gae, where’er he ride, 

My luve with him doth still abide : 

In weel or wae, where'er he gae, 

My heart can ne'er depart him frae. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to heir thee weip. 


Then curse him not: perhaps now he, 
Stung with remorse, is blessing thee : 
Perhaps at death ; for who can tell, 
Whether the judge of heaven or hell, 
By some proud foe, has struck the blow, 
And laid the dear deceiver low. 

Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 

It grieves me sair to heir thee weip. 









I wish I were into the bounds 
Where he lies smothered in his wounds — 
Repeating, as he pants for air, 
My name, whom once he called his fair, 
No woman's yet so fiercely set, 
But she'll forgive, though not forget. 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip |! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 


Balow, my boy! I'll weip for thee; 
Too soon, alas, thou'lt weip for me: 
Thy griefs are growing to a sum — 
God grant thee patience when they come ; 
Born to sustain thy mother’s shame, 
A hapless fate, an outcast’s name ! 
Balow, my boy ; lie still and sleip ! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weip. 


— 


THE BLOCK HOUSE: 
A STORY OF THE FAR WEST. * 


He stops near his bower — his eye perceives 
Strange traces along the groundj— 

At once to the earth his burden he heaves, 

He breaks through the veil of boughs, and leaves 
And gains its door with a bound. . 

2 7 * 


But where is she who, at this calm hour, 
Ever watched his coming to see ? 

She is not at the door, nor yet in the bower. 

He calls; but he only hears on the flower, 
The hum of the laden bee.— Bryant. 

Tue sun had set behind the range of hills that 
lined the western horizon, and the shades of night, 
hastened in its advance by the deep foliage of the 
over-arching trees, had begun to settle upon the 
unfrequented road that wound! through the wood, 
when Enoch Sedley came trotting along on his 
return towards his cabin. His horse seemed 
something jaded, and the face of its rider, as 
dimly revealed in the obscure light, showed a 
fatigued and dissatisfied expression, as if the 
object of his ride had not resulted to his wishes, 
Such an inference might also have been drawn 
from the half-uttered phrases which now and then 
fell from his lips, as he urged the horse forward 
with those impatient exclamations which belated 
travellers are wont to use. He had reached 
within a mile of his abode, and had broken the 
animal from its hard trot into that artificial 
and more pleasant gait called racking, when a 
turn in the road brought him in sight of a 
pedestrian, who was staggering along at a little 
distance before him. He came up with him as 
the latter was beginning to climb a hill, the 
steepness of which obliged the horseman also to 
slacken his pace. 

“Is it you, Sawyer,” said the old man, as he 
recognised the figure. “ Why, Overton told me 
you were going with him as patron,* on his trip 
to New Orleans.” 

“ So I am,” answered the boatman, in a thick 
foggy voice that showed he had been drinking. 

“ But he was anxious to get underway, as the 
river is falling so fast, aud meant to set off before 
sunset.” 

“ So he did, I reckon,” replied the boatman, 

“ Then you do not go with him?” 

“ Yes I do, though.” 

“ If you mean to overtake the boat, you will 
need to walk faster than you are doing at 
present,” said the old man in a mild voice. 

“ Leave me alone for that,” rejoined the other. 
“I know what I know. The ridge road @ver 
the bluffs to the Round Bend is as straight as a 
loon’s leg, I shall come up with the craft in Bat 
place; for you see, *twixt you and me (but it’s 
a great secret), that’s where she’s to wait for 
sulky Ned to come aboard.” 

“ Do you mean Edward Overton?” 
the old man, in a tone of awakened inteye#t, 

* Sartain sure I mean Ned Overton; who the 
devil else could I mean?” 

“ But you surely are mistaken, H goes 
with the boat ; his brother has set off for s 


® The steersmen of keelboats on the western rivers are 
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“Canada!” exclaimed the drunken boatman. 
“I tell you that’s all a flam; he’s going to 
Orleans with us; and all I wonder is, what’s kept 
the hell-cat sneaking round here these two days, 
like a ‘possum in a hen-roost, when the boat was 
all loaded, and the river falling “every minute. 
Some wild spree or other, I'll be bound.” 

Enoch Sedley staid to ask no further question. 
He had not yet ascended more than half-way up 
the hill, and the remaining portion was of greater 
steepness than that which was passed. But a 
sudden apprehension of evil seemed to have seized 
his mind, and striking his heels into his horse’s 
side, and jerking him smartly by the bridle, he 
urged him once more into a faster gait. In a few 
moments he reached a place where a small path 
diwwerged from the road towards the brow of the 
bluff; along which it ran in the direction of his 
own cabin. On turning into this, an opening 
among the trees let in the twilight, and something 
which lay in the path before him attracting his 
attention, he sprang from his horse, and raised it 
from the ground. It was the bonnet of his niece ; 
and a little further on, her white kerchief, pure as 
the bosom it had lately covered, lay like a thin 
sniow-curl on the grass. The old man, with the 
experienced eye of one whose long habitation in 
the woods had led him to be a heedful and shrewd 
observer of the slightest traces, cast a quick, 
knowing glance around, as if with the purpose of 
discovering some further evidence of the nature 
of the violence he feared had been committed. 
Beneath a dogwood bush that stood near the 
path, the number of fresh scarlet leaves that 
strewed the ground seemed greater than could 
well have been scattered by the gentle southern 
breeze; and one of its smaller branches, newly 
broken and stripped of its leaves and twigs, 
betrayed the grasp of a struggling hand. Sedley 
scarcely paused to make these observations; his 
practised eye, sharpened by apprehension, detected 
them as he hurried towards ,his cabin. On 
reaching it, he strode into the deserted apartment, 
and in a loud and earnest voice called upon his 
niece, No answer was returned, and his heart 
sunk within him as he once more, but in a fainter 
tone, repeated her name. For a single moment 
Enoch Sedley stood with his head drooped upon 
his breast, and his hands pressed to his forehead, 
as if stunned by the blow which threatened to 
deprive him, and by means worse than death, of 
the last member of his family, the last prop and 
solace of his declining age. Then, gathering 
himself in his strength, and his eye kindling with 
a determined expression, he rushed out of the 
cabin, sprang upon his horse, pushed the animal 
into immediate speed, and rattled down the path 
which led towards the village. 

The place spoken of by the boatman as the 
Round- Bend was a turn in the river, some seven 
or eight miles below Adrianopolis, by the winding 
course of the stream, though hardly more than 
five by @ road that ran along the ridge or summit 
of the bluffs which form the background of our 
seene, and intersected the Ohio at that place. A 
road from the village communicated with the above, 
ane up the point or spur of one of the 

ffs, about ‘midway between Adrianopolis and 

eabin of Enoch Sedley. On a little natural 
mound at the foot of this spur stood the Block 
House which has been before alluded to. 

It) was towards the ridge road that Sedley 
divested his course. The information that 
Edward Overton had not departed for Canada, 
as hq had been led to believe, but -had been 
lurking in the neighbourhood, and was now about 
to setwoff clandestinely for New Orleans, con- 
sidered in connexion with facts previously known, 
haa arouséd apprehensions in the old man’s mind, 
which soon received painful confirmation from the 
evidence of outrage he discovered. He now 
plainly perceived, what he had half suspected 
before, that Hugh Overton's plan of purchase was 
a mere pretence; and that he had been duped 
and drawn away from home, in order to facilitate 
the schemes of the lawless hunter, Sedley bit his 
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lip as these reflections passed through his mind, 
and urging his horse at each moment to greater 
speed, he rode furiously up the stony hill. As he 
drew near the point where the road which 
aseended the long promontory or spur of the 
bluff turned into that which traversed the summit, 
the noise of a wagon coming down the declivity 
reached his ear, and in a moment the two 
travellers met. The full round moon was by this 
time rising in the east; but the tall black trees 
threw too deep a gloom over the road to allow of 
their recognising, scarcely of their distinguishing, 
each other. The wagoner drew up his horse, 
cleared his voice, and seemed disposed to enter 
into conversation. But the old man dashed by 
him without an instant’s pause, unmindful of the 
“ I say, neighbour !—hem !—friend, hallo !” with 
which the other saluted him. 

“ Well, now, I guess that’s going it,” said the 
nasal voice of Nathan Dodge, as he cheruped to 
his Rozinante, and resumed his descent towards 
the village. “I wonder who it can be, and 
where he’s streaking it off to at that mad rate. 
Well, he didn’t show much bringing up, any how. 
He might have stopped long enough to give a 
body the time of day: it wouldn't have cost 
nothing.” And so saying, Nathan resumed the 
mellifluous tune of the Old Hundred, which he 
had been piously “whistling as he went ;” not 
exactly, like Dryden's swain, “for want of 
thought,” but as one mode of letting off his 
inexhaustible flow of animal spirits. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 
With slackened bit, and hoof of speed ?, 
Beneath the clattering iron’s sound, 
The forest echoes wake around ! 
In lash for lash, and bound for bound.— Byron. 

Tue circumstance of meeting a traveller in the 
ridge road at that time in the evening was 
unusual, and had proved a greater hinderance to 
the ravisher than to his pursuer. The restive 
animal which the hunter bestrode had previously 
shown symptons of impatience at being obliged to 
carry two riders instead of one; of which fact he 
was probably made aware more by the strugglings 
of Lucy than her weight. The fretting and 
curvetting of his horse had delayed Overton's 
progress to a degree that excited his irritable 
temper; and when soon afterward the noise of 
Nathan Dodge’s wagon was heard approaching, 
his vexation found vent in a deep muttered curse. 

‘earful of continuing slong the road, however, 
lest his person should be recognised, and his plans 
defeated, he struck into the wood, and making a 
long circuit round the side of the bluff, did not 
ascend into the path again until the wagon had 
passed so far that the sound of its wheels was no 
longer audible. 

But a more serious cause of alarm now reached 
his ears. ‘The delay occasioned by these different 
interruptions had enabled Sedley to gain upon 
the hunter; and he had now drawn so near that the 
trampling of his horse’s hoofs, as they clattered 
and clinked over the flinty ridge, began to be 
distinctly heard. A deep scowl darkened the 
face of the ruffian, as after a moment of intense 
listening, his mind became assured of the nature 
of the sounds which reached him through the 
silent air, He cast his eyes round with a quick, 
perplexed glance, as if uncertain what course to 
pursue. The part of the road he had now 
gained traversed the centre of a long narrow 
ridge, the ground on either side descending so 
abruptly that the trees, which grew at a little dis- 
tance, hardly extended their tops to a level with 
the summit. To ride down the steep bank would 
be an adventure full of peril; but should he 
proceed along the road, he must soon be over- 
taken, as the pursuer was evidently gaining upon 
him, and the noise of his horse sounded each 
instant nearer and nearer. In the meanwhile the 
struggles of poor Lucy, whose quick ears had not 
failed to distinguish the distant trampling, and in 
whose heart it had awakened a hope of rescue, 
greatly embarrassed him. The hunter knew not 
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what to do, and in his perplexity turned his horse's 
head to the edge of the bank and spurred him for- 
ward, as if determined to plunge down the 
at all hazards. But the animal, frightened at the. 
steepness of the dark descent, started back, ard 
whirled round on his hinder feet with a caracole 
so sudden and violent as would inevitably have 
thrown a less practised rider to the ground, 
‘oiled in this attempt, he leaped from the saddle, 
and throwing the bridle over the branch of a tree 
at the roadside, he raised the maiden in his arms, 
and sprang down the descent; till reaching a 
small level place, or rather hollow, in the side of 
the bank, occasioned by the fall of a huge up- 
rooted oak, he hastily bound the girl to one of 
the jagged points of the tree. This done, he 
clambered as swiftly as possible up the hill-side, 
remounted his horse, and reining him into an 
easy gallop, continued along the road. 


The approaching horseman had by this time | 


drawn so near, that the two were only prevented 
from seeing each other by an in ing bend in 
the road. This was quickly passed by the pur- 
suer, and the old man came suddenly in sight of 
the wretch whom he had so much ground for be- 
lieving had stolen away his niece. It was the 
wish of the hunter, no doubt, to assume an ap- 
pearance of unconcern, as if unconscious of any 
offence ; yet, guilty-like, he continued to gallop 
forward, unable to summon sufficient to 
turn and face the person he had injured. The 
loud voice of the old man now rung through the 
arches of the forest, calling upon the villain to 
hait. Thus commanded, Overton paused, and was 
yet in the act of wheeling his horse, when Enoch 
Sedley rode up to his side. 

“ Where is my child, my Lucy? villain, give 
me my child!” cried he, in a voice of terrible 
energy, seizing, as he spoke, the burly form of 
Overton by the collar. 

“ What should I know about your child?” 
muttered the hunter, seeking to release himself 
from the grasp. ‘“ What should I care about her? 
If she is gone, she has run off with the Yankee, I 
reckon.” 

“ Villain, it’s false! You have stolen her away 
—you thought to carry her to New Orleans, and 
force her to your purposes— you have her now 
secreted in these woods. Oh, lead me to her !— 
no, no, you shall not shake me off—lead me to 
her! Qh, give me back my child!” 

“ Look here, Enoch Sedley, hold off your hands, 
I hav'n't got your niece—~ I don’t know nothing 
about her. If the gal’s gone, ask the Yankee for 
her—he'll be willing to return her by this time, 
I reckon. I've suspicioned him a long while of 
being overthick with her, and this proves it.” 

“ Seoundrel !” exclaimed the old man, his pas- 
sion mounting into fury; “either my Lucy or 
your life! These old arms are strong eriough to 
revenge an injury like this.” 

Sedley's heart was too full, his brain throbbing 
with thoughts too phrensied and exciting, to allow 
of much variety of invective, or copiousness of 
adjuration. The words of deep passion are few 
and simple: slight emotions express themselves 
with diffuseness and hyperbole. The flesh-cut 
bleeds freely, while the mortal wound oftentimes 
oozes only slow and painful drops. As Enoch 
Sedley uttered the words we have last 
he grappled the wretch round the throat with 
energy that would have done eredit to his better 
years; and so sudden and unexpected was the 
assault, that it well nigh overturned 
from his horse. Irritated by the brisk 
onset, the latter seized the old man in his bony 
gripe, and a struggle ensued, which soon resulted 
in Sedley’s being thrown heavily to the ground. 


The hunter sprang from his horse; while the 
other, though much hurt, yet rose to his feet with 
the agility of youth, and again grappled with his 
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another instant, would have been forced from 
socket, when something glistened in the 
moonbeans above his head — it descended —a loud 
ild shriek burst from the lips of the hunter — 
started to his feet—staggered a few steps— 
with a convulsive effort to speak, which died 
y in an inarticulate rattle, fell lifeless to the 
nd. 

old man had risen from the earth at the 
same moment with the hunter, and as he now 
bending over the corpse, the foam still on 
his pale lip, and the frown on his brow, Overton's 
own hunting-knife, dripping with blood, which he 
held in his extended right hand, explained the 
cause of the catastrophe. In the desperation of 
the moment, and scarcely conscious what he did, 
Sedley had drawn the weapon from the hunter's 
and in the struggle dealing him a violent 
aimless blow, chance had directed the blade 

a vital part. The point entered his neck, at 
the juncture of the vertebra with the bones of the 
head, and thus in a moment terminated the life of 
the lawless hunter. 

For two or three minutes Enoch Sedley stood 
bending over the body of the murdered wretch in 
an attitude of stupid horror. His rage died away, 
and feelings as deep, but widely different, began 
to take ion of his mind. The face of the 
corpse, as feebly lighted by the moon, which had 
now risen above the tops of the trees and shed a 
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passions which had swelled the bosom of the 
hunter while living. The old man's eyes seemed 
rivetted to the grisly object; but his mind looked 
not through his eyes—it was wandering away, 
away, lost in a void of gloomy abstraction. His 
own well-trained and now jaded horse stood 
quietly browsing by the road side, at a little dis- 
the spot where his rider had fallen ; 
the hunter, scared by the scuffle, had 
galloped out of sight. 

scattered of were at last ral- 
as it first fell faintly on 
to start and listen. For a 
slight as to be scarcely 
rustling of the trees. 
soon grew louder and nearer at hand, and 
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and in @ moment was at the door. The sobbing 
proceeded from the negro boy, who had just re- 
turned from the village. He sat on a step of the 
little vine-covered porch, and was weeping as if 
his heart would break. 

“ What is the matter, Cato ?” demanded Charles, 
in a voice slightly shaken by vague apprehensions, 

“ Oh-o-o!” sobbed the negro, in a fresh burst 
of grief that rendered his speech nearly inarticu- 
late—“ is ’e you, massa Dudley—oh-o! Missy 
Lucy, Missy Lucy !—gone for ebber —gone for 
ebber !” 

“ Great God! what means this?” exclaimed 
Charles, springing from his horse and rushing past 
the boy into the cabin. But all was dark and 
silent there. The brands on the hearth had fallen, 
and were smouldering away in a bed of their own 
white ashes, while the flickering glimmer which 
they fitfully shed served only to show that the 
— was deserted. Charles turned again to the 
“ Cato, for heaven's sake, Cato, tell me what 
has chanced?” cried he, with a huskiness of voice 
that showed he was greatly moved. 

“ Oh, massa Dudley, Missy Lucy is carried off! 
Ned Oberton hab run away wid her! I seen him 
as I come by de Block House wid a woman on 
afore. I tought den ‘twas young missy —I is 
sartain now.” 

This intelligence thrilled like a bolt of ice to 
Dudley's heart. In a hoarse, low tone, scarcely 
louder than a whisper, yet of that kind which 
makes the hearer start, he demanded of the negro, 
as he flung himself apon his horse, which road the 
hunter had taken; and before the question was 
half answered, plunging his spurs to the rowel- 
head and reining his steed suddenly round with 
the skill of an accomplished rider, he darted off in 
pursuit. The voice of the astonished missionary, 
as he called to him to know what course he should 
take, searcely reached the furious horseman, so 
rapidly did he fly along the path. 

At the foot of the bluff, Dudley encountered 
the pedlar, who had just finished his slow and 
careful descent, and was turning the head of his 
weary beast towards Adrianopolis. 

* Hallo, Dodge!” cried Charles, who recog- 
nised the other as he drove out in the broad moon- 
light— “did you meet Edward Overton on the 
road ?” 

The pediar, ever ready to enter into chat, reined 
up his horse. 

“ Ha, Squire Dudley, is that you? A good 
evening to you. Has any thing bad happened ?” 

“ Answer me, Dodge, did you meet Overton?” 
asked the young man impatiently. 

« Well, now, I sort o’ guess Idid. I met some 
one that was streaking it off mighty fast, T tell 
you. Can't exactly say who it was;-but railly, 
now, I shouldn’t be surprised if it was Ned Over- 
ton. 

“* Had he a female on the horse with him?” 

“ Well, I can’t say he hadn't. I rather caleu- 
late there was some one on with him. But railly, 
now, this is mighty strange! Has he been doing 
any thing ? — has any thing happened ? — has — 

But the hoofs of Dudley’s horse were rattli 
at a distance before honest Nathan had got 
through the string of questions he wished to pro- 
pose. Wondering’ what the pursuit meant, and 
thinking he should be able to learn something of 
the cause at the village, or perhaps be the first to 
spread the news — an object scarcely less desirable 
—he cracked his whip, and poeenailed on his way 
at a brisker pace than he had hitherto thought 
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with that which ran along the summit of the 
& moment he seemed at a loss which 

But his quick mind revolving the 
ferent circumstances which had come to his know- 
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ledge connected with the recent movements of 
Overton, he rightly concluded that the pretended 
expedition to Canada was a story invented to con- 
eeal the real nature of his desi and lead pur- 
suit in the wrong direction. Turning, therefore, 


to the southward, he gave the rein to his horse, | 


and moved swiftly forward. He had proceeded 
perhaps about a mile, when his ear— straining 
with intense attention in the hope to distinguish 
the tramp of the fugitive — became conscious of a 
low, murmuring sound, not unlike the effort of a 
half stifled human voice. He reined up his horse, 
and stooping in his stirrups, bent his head down 
to listen. The sound was and seemed 
to come from the deep valley beside the road. In 


an instant Dudley had sprung to the ground and 


was standing at the brink of the descent. 

“ Lucy!” he eried aloud——“ Lucy Dayton, is 
it you I hear? and where, where are you ?” 

A scream of joy and surprise burst from the 
lips of the maiden as the well-known voice of 
Dudley thrilled upon her ear. The sound, though 
deadened by the bound round her mouth, 
was yet loud enough to be distinctly heard by him 
who was anxiously listening for a reply. He did 
not pause for further answer, but eagerly leaped 
down the bank, reckless of the steepness and dan- 
ger of the deelivity. His first spring admonished 
him, but without effect, of the necessity of caution; 
for his head coming in violent contact with the 
outstretched arm of a low gnarled tree, was only 
saved from a severe contusion by the thickness of 
its covering. Our hero did not stay to regain his 
hat, knocked off by the accident ; but continuing 
his precipitate descent, a few active bounds brought 
him beside the captive maiden, and in less than 
five minutes he emerged into the moonlight, bear- 
ing her in his arms. 

“ Ah! Charles,” whispered the trembling Lucy, 
upturning her pale face to her lover, and showing 
by the motion, as the light streamed on her fea- 
tures, that they wore an expression of the most 
intense anxiety — “ Ah! Charles, there have been 
dreadful doings among these wild hills to-night. 
A different meeting this—oh, how widely dif- 
ferent !—from that which we so fondly, so con- 
fidentially anticipated.” 

“ Be not alarmed, my dear, my gentle Lucy,” 
answered Dudley, in a soothing voice ; “the plans 

























of the villain have been defeated; you are happily _ 


rescued from his toils; and you have one beside 


you now able and ready to defend you-—one who | | 


will leave you no more until you are his, unalter- 
ably his. The clergyman waits for us, Lucy. 
Let us return, and before him and your uncle ——” 

“ Ob, my unele, Charles,” interrupted the 
maiden; “ my soul is filled with darkest appre- 


hensions for him. Have you seen nothing—have | 


you heard nothing of him?” 

“ Nothing, dearest Lucy; what is 
fear ?” 

“ The worst that could befall! He is near at 
hand, Charles—alive or slain, he is somewhere 
near us.” 

Lucy then related in brief and- rapid terms the 
events which had passed within anne and 
Dudley listened to the story with a ly thought- 
ful brow, As she concluded, he asked, “ Are 
you certain, Lucy, that your uncle was the pug 
suer?” 


“ Oh, too certain,” answered’ she. “ On ovér- 
taking the wretch, he cried to him in a loud Yice 
te halt. I could not be mistaken in that wice, 
though I never before heard it exerted in so fierce 
atone. Sounds of strife, mingled with deep im- 
precations from the hunter, then reached me; 
and presently a loud yell was uttered, so wild, so 

“ti, 40: plveing, that it still in ‘my ears. 
Then all was silent; nor was the 
until I heard afar off the galloping of 


it that you 







in every limb) “ I fear some dreadful: thing has 
happened—that blood has been spilt —and, it 
may be, life destroyed. Perhaps my generous, 
my noble-hearted uncle has been slain; —per- 




















































































But she was unable to give utterance to the 
dark fear which disturbed her mind, and hiding 
| her face in Dudley's bosom, a flood of tears came 

to the relief of her throbbing heart. 

_.™ Dear Lucy, be comforted. These torturing 

surmises may have no foundation. The sounds 

which reached you were distant, and you may 
have been deceived as to their nature. Your 
| 





uncle even now may be returned P 

“ Oh, Charles! this was.to have been our 
wedding night,” interrupted Luey; “and I was 
so happy!” 

“ And will be happy again, and have many long, 
long years of happiness,” said Dudley, pressing 
the maiden to his bosom. “ Trust me, this cloud 
will pass away. The wretch who has occasioned 
us this anziety shall be brought te justice. Your 
uncle will witness and bless our union, and remove 
with us to a land where villains, like this wild 
hunter, dare not commit their depredations. Yes, 
Lucy,” continued he, in a gentle and encouraging 
tone, kissing the pale forehead of the maiden as 
he spoke, “we shall all be very, very happy 

et.” 

“ Hark!” whispered she, throwing back her 
hair that she might listen; “did you not hear a 
trampling as of a horse ?” 

“ It is my own horse, dearest; see, yonder he 
stands, waiting for us to mount him, and return 
te your home.” 

* No, not return — at least not yet. Let us first 
seek my unele+—he cannot be far from this. 
Perhaps he is wounded, and requires aid ; perhaps 
he is dead |! Let us at least know the worst.” 

Dudley complied with the maiden’s request, 
and seating her with him on the horse, they rode 
some distance further southward. 
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MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 


Tue semi-scientific portion of the London 
population are very busily discussing a letter just 
published by Miss Harriet Martineau, in which 
that lady declares she has been cured by Animal 
Magnetism. This is hailed as a great accession 
to the strength of the Mesmerists, A careful 
perusal of the letter, however, will convince any 
unprejudiced medical man, that Miss Martineau is 
the subject of self-delusion. She is not the first 
talented woman whose powers of mind have been 
turned, as it were, inwards, to their own un- 
doing, She says, at first, that a public paper 

i) is no place for the statement of medical facts, and 
i} yet she asks the reader to believe that a serious 
disease was cured by an agent which she confesses 
she does not know the nature of. In fact, she 
begs the whole question. Faithfully, no doubt, 
and graphically does she describe her sensations 
before and after this mesmeric experiment’; but 
the medical reader will at once perceive from her 
own statement, that Miss Harriet Martineau had 
sought and found relief from pain in sedatives. 
; He will know the tendency in every patient to 
increase the quantity of such medicines, and, in 

fact, will at onee recognise in the Miss Harriet 
Martineau, for years confined to her room, an 

Mate opium-eater ; and in the Miss Harriet 

Martineau,’ “ cured by Mesmerism,” the same 
individual, ‘who, by strong mental effort, has cast 


off her pernicious habit. She gradually, as her 
faith increases, diminishes her opiate, and as her 
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|. by the animal magnetiser's “ passes.” 
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Tynemouth, Nov. 12, 

It is important to society to know whether Mes- 
merism is true. The revival of its pretensions from 
age to age makes the negative of this question appear 
so improbable, and the affirmative involves antici- 
pations so vast, that no testimony of a conscientious 
witness can be unworthy of attention. I am now 
capable of affording testimony; and all personal 
considerations must give way before the social duty 
of imparting the facts of which I am in possession. 

Those who know Mesmerism to be true from 
their own experience are now a large number; 
many more, I believe, than is at all supposed by 
those who have not attended to the subject. 
Another considerable class consists of those whe 
believe upon testimony ; who find it impossible not 
to yield credit to the long array of cases im many 
books, and to the attestation of friends whose 
judgment and veracity they are in the habit of 
respecting. After these there remain a good 
many who amuse themselves with observing some 
of the effects of Mesmerism, calling them strange 
and unaccountable, and then going away and 
thinking no more about them ; and, lastly, the great 
majority who know nothing of the matter, and are 
so little aware of its seriousness as to. call it “a 
bore,” or to laugh at it as nonsense or a cheat. 

If nonsense, it is remarkable that those who 
have most patiently and deeply examined it should 
be the most firmly and invariably convinced of its 
truth. If it is a.cheat, it is no laughing matter. 
If large numbers of. men can, age after age, 
be helplessly prostrated under such a delusion as 
this, under a wicked influence so potential over 
mind and body, it is one of the most mournful 
facts in the history of man. 

For some years before June last, I was in the 
class of believers upon testimony. I had witnessed 
no mesmeric facts whatever; but I could not 
doubt the existence of many which were related 
to me, without distrusting either the und i 
or the integrity of some of the wisest and best 
people I knew. Nor did I find it possible to resist 
the evidence of books, of details of many cases of 
protracted bodily and mental effects. Nor, if it 
had been possible, could I have thought it de- 
sirable or philosophical to set up my negative 
ignorance of the functions of the nerves and the 
powers of the mind against the positive evidence 
of observers and recorders of new phenomena. 
People do not, or ought not, to reach my years 
without learning that the strangeness and absolute 
novelty of facts, attested by more than one mind, is 
rather a presumption of their truth than the con- 
trary, as there would be something more familiar 
in any devices or conceptions of men; that our 
researches into the powers of nature, of human 
nature with the rest, have as yet gone such a little 
way, that many discoveries‘are yet to be looked for ; 
and that, while we have hardly reeovered from the 
surprise of the new lights thrown upon the func- 
tions and texture of the human frame by Harvey, 
Bell, and others, it is too soon to;decide that there 
shall be no more as wonderful, and presumptous 
in the extreme to predetermine what they shall or 
shall not be. 

Such was the state of my mind on the subject 
of-Mesmerism six years ago, when I related a 
series of facts, on the testimony of five persons 
whom I could trust, to one whose intellect I was 
accustomed to look up to, though I had had oc- 
easion to see that great discoveries were received 
or rejected by bim on other grounds than the 
evidence on which their pretensions rested. He 
threw himself back in his chair when I began my 
story, exclaiming, “Is it possible that you are 
bit by that nonsense?” On my declaring the 
amount of féstimony on which I believed what I 
was telling, he declared, as he frequently did 
afterwards, that if he saw the incidents himself, 
he would not believe them; he would sooner 
think himself and the whole company mad than 
admit them. This declaration did me good; 

, of course; it gave me concern. It 
showed me that I must keep my mind free, and 
must observe and decide independently, as there 
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one. From the early summer of 1839 I was, 
till this autumn, a prisoner-from illness, _My 
recovery now, by means of mesmeric treatment 
alone, has given me the most thorough knowledge 
possible that Mesmerism is true. 


more, preceding last June. 
years I never felt wholly at ease for one single 
hour. I seldom had severe pain; but never en- 
tire comfort. A besetting sickness, almost dis- 
abling me from taking food for two years, brought 
me very low; and, together with other evils, it 
confined me to a condition of almost entire still- 
ness—to a life passed between my bed and my 
sofa. It was not till after many attempts at 
gentle exercise that my friends agreed with me 
that the cost was too great for any advantage 
gained ; and at length it was clear that even going 
down one flight of stairs was imprudent. From 
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favourable change in the disease. Every thi 
was done for me that the best medical skill 
seience could and the most indefatigable 
humanity and family affection devise ; but nothing 
could avail beyond mere alleviation. My de- 
pendence on opiates was desperate. My kind and 
vigilant medical friend —the most sanguine man 
I know, and the most bent upon keeping his 
patients hopeful—avowed to me last Christmas, 
and twice afterwards, that he found himself com- 
pelled to give up all hope of affecting the disease 
— of doing more than keeping me up, in col- 
lateral respects, to the highest practicable point. 
This was no surprise to me; for when any spe- 


affecting the disease, there is no more ground for 
hope in reason than in feeling. In June last I 
suffered more than usual, and new measures of 
alleviation were resorted to. As to all the es- 
sential points of the disease, I was never lower 
than immediately before I made trial of Mex 
merism. 

If at any time during my illness I had been 
asked, with serious purpose, whether I believed 
there was no resource for me, I should have replied 
that Mesmerism might perhaps give me: partial 
relief. I thought it right-—~ still think it 
was right — to wear out all other means first. _ It 
was not, however, for the reason that the testimony 
might be thus rendered wholly uestionable, 
though I now feel my years of suffering but a 
light cost for such result; it was for a more 
personal reason that I waited. Surrounded as I | 
was by relations and friends, who, knowing | 
nothing of Mesmerism, regarded it as a delusion 
or an imposture — tenderly and cared 
for as I was by those who so thought, and who 
went even further than myself in deference for the 
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and how much to my accustomed opiate, there 
was no saying, in the then uncertain state of my 
mind. 

The next day, however, left no doubt. . Mr. 
Hall was prevented by illness from coming over, 
too late to let me know. Unwilling to take my 
opiate while in expectation of his arrival, and too 
wretched to do without some resource, I rang for 
my maid, and asked whether she had any objection 
to attempt what she saw Mr. Hall do the da 
before. With the greatest alacrity she complied. 
Within one minute the twilight and phosphoric 
lights appeared ; and, in two or three more, a 
delicious sensation of ease spread through me —a 
cool comfort, before which all pain and distress 
gave way, oozing out, as it were, at the soles of 
my feet. During that hour, and almost the whole 
evening, I could no more help exclaiming with 
pleasure than a person in torture crying out with 
pain. I became hungry, and ate with relish, for 
the first time, for five years. ‘There was no heat, 
oppression, or sickness during the séance, nor any 
disorder afterwards. During the whole evening, 
instead of the lazy, hot ease of opiates, under 
which pain is felt to lie in wait, I experienced 
something of the indescribable sensation of health, 
which I had quite lost and forgotten. I walked 
about my rooms and was gay and talkative. Some- 
thing of this relief remained till the next morning; 
and then there was no re-ection. I was no worse 
than usual; and perhaps rather better, 


Nothing is to me more unquestionable and 
more striking about this influence than the ab- 
sence of all re-action. Its highest exhilaration is 
followed, not by depression or exhaustion, but by 
a further renovation. From the first hour to the 


present, I have never fallen back a single step, 
Every point gained has been steadily held. Im- 


proved composure of nerve and spirits has followed 
upon every mesmeric exhilaration. I have been 
spared all the weaknesses of convalescence, and 
carried through all the usually formidable enter- 
prises of return from deep disease to health with a 
steadiness and tranquillity astonishing to all wit- 


nesses. At this time, before venturing to speak 
of my health as established, I believe myself more 
firm in nerve, more calm and steady in mind and 


spirits, than at any time of my life before, So 
much, in consideration of the natural and common 
fear of the mesmeric influence as pernicious ex- 
citement — as a kind of intoxication. 

When Mr. Hall saw how congenial was the in- 
fluence of this new Mesmerist, he advised our 
going on by curselves, which we did till the 6th 
of September. I owe much to Mr. Hall for his 
disinterested zeal and kindness. He did for me 
all he could; and it was much to make a begin- 
ning, and put us in the way of proceeding. 

I next procured, for guidance, Deleuze’s “ In- 
struction Pratique sur le Magnétisme Animal.” 
Out of this I directed my maid; and for some 
weeks we went on pretty well. Finding my ap- 
petite and digestion sufficiently improved, I left 
off tonics, and also the medicine which I had 
taken for two years and four months, in obedience 


to my doctor's hope of affecting the disease, 


though the eminent physician who saw me before 
that time declared that he had “tried it in an 
infinite number of such cases, and never knew it 
avail.” I never felt the want of these medicines, 


nor others, which I afterwards discontinued, From 
the first week in August, I took no mediei 
but opiates; and these I was gradually reduting. g 
These particulars are mentioned to show how 
in the experiment Mesmerism became my sole re- 
liance. ; 
On four days, seattered through six weeks, our 
stance was prevented 7 visitors or other acci- 
dents. On these four days the old distress and 
pain recurred, but never on the days when I was 


mesmerised. 

From the middle of August (after I bad dis- 
continued all medicines but opiates), the departure 
of the worst pains and oppressions of my disease 
made me suspect that the complaint itself— the 
incurable, hopeless disease of so many years— was 


opiate and the taking of another. By an accident 
the gentlemen were rather in a hurry, a circum- 
stance unfavourable to a first experiment. But 
result enough was obtained to encourage a further 
trial, though it was of a nature entirely unan- 
ticipated by me. I had no other idea than that I 
should either drop asleep, or‘feel nothing. I did 
not drop asleep, and I did feel something very 
strange. Various passes were tried by Mr. Hall; 
the first that appeared effectual, and the most so 
for some time after, were passes over the head, 
made from behind, passes from the forehead to 
the back of the head, and a little way down the 
spine. A very short time after these were tried, 
and twenty minutes from the beginning of the 
séance, 1 became sensible of an extraordinary ap- 
pearance, most unexpected, and wholly unlike any 
thing I had ever conceived of. Something seemed 
to diffuse itself through the atmosphere, not 
like smoke, nor steam, nor haze, but most like a 
clear twilight, closing in from the windows and 
down from the ceiling, and in which one object 
after another melted away, till scarcely any thing 
was left visible before my wide-open eyes. First, 
the outlines of all objects were blurred; then a 
bust, standing on a pedestal in a strong light, 
melted quite away; then the opposite bust; then 
the table with its gay cover; then the floor, and 
the ceiling, till one small picture, high up on the 
opposite wall, only remained visible, like a patch 
of phosphoric light. I feared to move my eyes, 
lest the singular appearance should vanish ; and I 
cried out, “ O! deepen it! deepen it!” supposing 
this the precursor of the sleep. It could not be 
deepened, however; and when I glanced aside 
from the luminous point, I found that I need not 
fear the return of objects to their ordinary ap- 


pearance while the passes were continued. The 
busts reappeared, ghost-like, in the dimfatmo-. 
sphere, like faint shadows, except that their out- 
lines, and the parts in the highest relief, burned 
with the same phosphoric light. The features of 
one, an Isis with bent head, seemed to be illumined 
by a fire on the floor, though this bust has its 
back to the windows. Wherever I glanced, all 
outlines were dressed in this beautiful light; and 
so they have been at every séance, without ex- 
ception, to this day, though the appearance has 
rather given way to drowsiness since I left off 


opiates entirely. This appearance continued 
during the remaining twenty minutes before the 
gentlemen were obliged to leave me. The other 
effects produced were, first, heat, oppression, and 
sickness; and, for’a few hours after, disordered 
stomach, followed in the course of the evening by 
a feeling of lightness and relief, in which I thought 
I could hardly be mistaken. 

On occasions of a perfectly new experience, 
however, scepticism and self-distrust are very 
strong. I was aware of this beforehand, and 
also, of course, of the common sneer, that mes- 
meric effects are “ all imagination.” When the 
singular appearances presented themselves, I 
thought to myself, “ Now, shall I ever believe 
that this was all fancy? When it is gone, and 


when people oe shall I ever doubt having seen 
what is now as distinct to my waking eyes as the 


rolling waves of yonder sea, or the faces round my 
sofa?” I did a little doubt it in the course of 
the evening. I had some misgivings even so soon 


as that ; and yet more the next morning, when it 


appeared like a dream. 

Great was the comfort, therefore, of recognising 
the appearances on the second afternoon. “ Now,” 
thought I, “can I again doubt?” I did, more 
faintly ; but, before a week was over, I was certain 
of the fidelity of my own senses in regard to this, 
and more. 

There was no other agreeable experience on 
this second afternoon. Mr. Hall was exhausted 
and unwell, from having mesmerised many pa- 
tients ; and I was more oppressed and disordered 
than on the preceding day, and the disorder eon- 
tinued for a longer time; but again. towards 
my worst I felt refreshed and relieved. sow much 
my ease was to be attributed to Mesmerism, 


hopelessness, however, I felt myself not only at 
| liberty, but in duty bound to try, if possible, the 
| only remaining resource for alleviation. I felt then 
and I feel now, that through all mortification of 
old prejudices, and all springing up of new, no- 
body in the world would undertake to say I was 
wrong in seeking even recovery by any harmless 
means, when every other hope was given up by 
ali; and it was not recovery that was in my 
thoughts, but only solace. It never presented 
itself to me as possible thet disease, so long and 
deeply fixed, could be removed; and I was per- 
feetly sincere in saying, that the utmost I looked 
for was release from my miserable dependence 
on opiates. Deep as are my obligations to my 
faithful and skilful medical friend, for a long 
course of humane effort on his part, no one kind- 
ness of his has touched me so sensibly as the grace 
with which he met my desire to try a means of 
which he had no knowledge or opinion, and him- 
self brought over the Mesmerist under whom the 
first trial of my susceptibility was made. 

Last winter I wrote to two friends in London, 
telling them of my desire to try Mesmerism, and 
entreating them to be on the watch to let me know 
if any one came this way, of whose aid I might 


| 
avail myself. They watched for me; and one 
| 
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made it a business to gain all the information she 
could on my behalf; but nothing was actually 
done, or seemed likely to be done, when in June 
a sudden opening for the experiment was made, 
without any effort of my own, and on the 22d I 
found myself, for the first time, under the hands of 
a Mesmerist. 
It all came about easily and naturally at last. 














| I had letters—several in the course of ten days 
| —-one relating a case in which a surgeon, a near 


| relative of mine, had, to his own astonishment, 
operated on a person in the mesmeric sleep without 


causing pain; one from an invalid friend, igno- 
rant of Mesmerism, who suggested it to me as a 










pis aller; and one from Mr. and Mrs. Basil 
| Montagu, who, supposing me an unbeliever, yet 
_ related to me the case of Ann Vials, and earnestly 

pressed upon me the expediency of a trial; and, 
| at the same time, Mr. Spencer T. Hall being at 
| Newcastle lecturing, my medical friend went out 

of curiosity, was impressed by what he saw, and 
came to me very full of the subject. I told him 
what was in my mind; and I have said above 
with what a grace he met my wishes, and imme- 
diately set about gratifying them. 

At the end of four months I was, as far as my 
own feclings could be any warrant, quite well. 
My Mesmerist and I are not so precipitate as to 
conclude my disease yet extirpated, and my health 
established beyond all danger of relapse; because 
time only can prove such facts. We have not yet 
discontinued the mesmeric treatment, and I have 
not re-entered upon the hurry and bustle of the 
world. The case is thus not complete enough for a 
professional statement. But, as I am aware of 
no ailment, and am restored to the full enjoyment 
of active days and nights of rest, to the full use of 
my powers of body and mind; and as many 
invalids still languishing in such illness as I have 
recovered from, are looking to me for guidance in 
the pursuit of health by the same means, I think 


it right not to delay giving a precise statement of 
my Own mesmeric experience, and of my obser- 
vation of some different manifestations in the 


instance of another patient in the same house. A 


further reason against delay is, that it would be a 


pity to omit the record of some of the fresh feclings 
immature ideas which attend an early expe- 
rience of mesmeric influence, and which danas 


my record. And again, as there is no saying in 
ne aa euae obscure, what is trivial and 


















































































































" clear— that more aid was necessary. 
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reached ; and now I first began to glance towards 
the thought of recovery. In two or three weeks 
more it became certain that I was not deceived, 
and the radical amendment has since gone on 
without intermission. 

Another thing, however, was also becoming 
My maid 
did for me whatever, under my own instruction, 
good-will and affection could do. But the 
patience and strenuous purpose required in a case 
of such long and deep-seated disease can only be 
looked for in an educated person, so familiar with 
the practice of Mesmerism as to be able to keep a 
steady eye on the end, through all delays and 
doubtful incidents. And it is also important, if 
not necessary, that the predominance of will 
should be in the Mesmerist, not the patient. The 
offices of an untrained servant may avail perfectly 
in a short case, for the removal of sudden pain, 
or a brief illness; but, from the subordination 
being in the wrong party, we found ourselves 
coming to a stand. 

This difficulty was abolished by the kindness 
and sagacity of Mr. Atkinson, who had been my 
adviser throughout. He explained my position to 


| a friend of his — a lady, the widow of a clergyman, 
































| ever since, 


deeply and practically interested in Mesmerism, 
possessed of great mesmeric power, and of those 
high qualities of mind and heart which fortify and 
sanctify its influence. In pure zeal and benevo- 
lence this lady came to me, and has been with me 
When I found myself able to repose 
on the knowledge and power (mental and moral) 
of my Mesmerist, the last impediments to my 
progress were cleared away, and I improved ac- 
cordingly. 

Under her hands the visual appearances and 
other immediate sensations were much the same 
as* before, but the experience of recovery was 
more rapid. I can describe it only by saying, 
that I felt as if my life were fed from day to day. 
The vital force infused or induced was as clear 
and certain as the strength given by food to those 
who are faint from hunger. I am careful to avoid 
theorising at present on a subject which has not 

et furnished me with a sufficiency of facts; but 
it can hardly be called theorising to say (while 
silent as to the nature of the agency), that the 
principle of life itself— that principle which is 


antagonistic to disease — appears to be fortified by 
the mesmeric influence; and thus far we may 
account for Mesmerism being no specific, but 
successful through the widest range of diseases that 
are not hereditary, and have not caused disorgani- 
sation. No mistake about Mesmerism is more 
prevalent than the supposition that it can avail 
only in nervous diseases. ‘The numerous cases 
recorded of cure of rheumatism, dropsy, cancer, 
and the whole class of tumours — cases as distinct 
and almost as numerous as those of cure of 
paralysis, epilepsy, and other diseases of the brain 
and nerves, must make any inquirer cautious of 
limiting his anticipations and experiments by any 
theory of exclusive action on the nervous system. 
Whether Mesmerism, and, indeed, any influence 
whatever, acts exclusively through the nervous 
system, is another question. 

A few days after the arrival of my kind Mes- 

erist, I had my foot on the grass for the first 
time for four years and a half. I went down to 
the little garden under my windows. I never 


before was in the open air, after an illness of 
merely a week or two, without feeling more or 
overpowered ; but now, under the open sky, 
four years and a half spent between bed and 
® sofa, I felt no faintness, exhaustion, or ner- 


vousness of any kind, 1 was somewhat haunted 


for a day or two by the stalks of the grass, which 
I had not seen growing for so long (for, well- 
supplied as 1 had been with flowers, rich and rare, 
I seen NO grass, except from my windows) ; 


but, at the time, I was as self-possessed as any 


walker in the place, In a da 

y or two I walked 
ges . = Aas tore the lane, then to the 
miles are no fatigue to me. "At fret the evidences 
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of the extent of the disease were so clear as to 
make me think that I had never before fully 
understood how ill I had been. They disappeared 
one by one, and now I feel nothing of them. 

The same fortifying influence carried me through 
the greatest effort of all—the final severance from 
opiates. What that struggle is, can be conceived 
only by those who have experienced, or watched 
it with solicitude in a case of desperate dependence 
on them for years. No previous reduction can 
bridge over the chasm which separates an opiated 
from the natural state. I see in my own expe- 
rience a consoling promise for the diseased, and 
also for the intemperate, who may desire to regain 
a natural condition, but might fail through bodily 
suffering. Where the mesmeric sleep can be in- 
duced, the transition may be made comparatively 
easy. It appears, however, that opiates are a 
great hindrance to the production of the sleep ; 
but, even so, the mesmeric influence is an inesti- 
mable help, as I can testify. I gave all my 
opiates to my Mesmerist, desiring her not to let 
me have any on any evtreaty; and during the 
day I scarcely felt the want of them. Her mes- 
merising kept me up; and, much more, it inter- 
cepted the distress, obviated the accumulation of 
miseries under which the unaided sufferer is apt 
to sink. It enabled me to encounter every night 
afresh, acting as it does in cases of insanity, where 
it is all-important to suspend the peculiar irrita- 
tion, to banish the haunting idea. What further 
aid I derived in this last struggle from Mesmerism 
in another form, I shall mention when | detail the 
other case with which my own became implicated, 
and in which, to myself at least, the interest of my 
own has completely merged. 


It will be supposed that, during the whole ex- 


periment, I longed to enjoy the mesmeric sleep, 
and was on the watch for some of the wonders 
which I knew to be common. The sleep never 
came, and, except the great marvel of restored 
health, I have experienced less of the wonders 
than I have observed in another. Some curious 
particulars are, however, worth noting. 

The first very striking circumstance to me, a 
novice, though familiar enough to the practised, 
was the power of my Mesmerist’s volitions with- 
out any co-operation on my part. One very 
warm morning in August, when every body else 
was oppressed with heat, I was shivering a little 
under the mesmeric influence of my maid—the 
influence, in those days, causing the sensation of 
cold currents running through me, from head to 
foot. “This cold will not do for you, ma’am,” 
said M, “O!” said J, “it is fresh, and I [do not 
mind it: ” and immediately my mind went off to 
something else. In a few minutes I was sur- 
prised by a feeling as of warm water trickling 
through the channels of the late cold. In reply 
to my observation, that I was warm now, M. said, 
“ Yes, ma’am, that is what I am doing.” By 
inquiry and observation it became clear to me, 
that her influence was, generally speaking, com- 
posing, just in proportion to her power of willing 
that it should be so. When I afterwards saw, in 
the case I shall relate, how the volition of the 


Mesmerist caused immediate waking from the 
deepest sleep, and a supposition that the same 
glass of water was now wine, now porter, &c., 
I became too much familiarised with the effect to 
be as much astonished as many of my readers will 
doubtless be. 


Another striking incident occured in one of the 
earliest of my walks. My Mesmerist and I had 
reached a headland nearly half a mile from home, 
and were resting there, when she proposed to 
mesmerise me a little—partly to refresh me for 
our return, and partly to see whether any effect 
would be produced in a new place, and while a 
fresh breeze was blowing. She merely laid her 
hand on my forehead, and, in a minute or two, 
the usual appearances came, assuming a strange 
air of novelty from the scene in which | was. 
After the blurring of the outlines, which made all 
objects more dim than the dull grey day had 
already made them, the phosphoric lights 





glorifying every rock and headland, the horizon, 
and all the vessels in sight. One of the dirtiest 
and meanest of the steam tugs in the port was 
passing at the time, and it was all dressed in hea- 
venly radiance — the last object that any imagina- 
tion would select as an clement of a vision. Then, 
and often before and since, did it’oceur to me that, 
if I had been a pious and very ignorant Catholic, I 
could not have escaped the persuasion that I had 
seen heavenly visions. Every glorified object 
before my open eyes would have been a revelation ; ’ 
and my Mesmerist, with the white halo round her 
head, and the illuminated profile, would have been 
a saint or an angel. 
Sometimes the induced darkening has been so 
great, that I have seriously inquired whether the 
lamp was not out, when a few movements of the 
head convinced me that it was burning as brightly 
asever. Asthe muscular power oozes away under 
the mesmeric influence, a strange, inexplicable 
feeling ensues of the frame becoming transparent 
and ductile. My head has often appeared to be 
drawn out, to change its form, according to the 
traction of my Mesmerist; and an indeseribable 
and exceedingly agreeable sensation of transpa- 
rency and lightness, through a part or the whole | 
of the frame, has followed. Then sag the | 
moaning, of which so much has been e,asan | 
indication of pain. I have often moaned, and much 
oftener have been disposed to do so, when the sen- 
sations have been the most tranquil and agreeable. 
At such times, my Mesmerist has struggled not 
to disturb me by a laugh, when I have murmured, 
with a serious tone, “ Here are my hands, but they 
have no arms to them.” “ O dear! what shall I 
do? here is none of me left!” the intellect and 


moral powers being all the while at their strongest. 
Between this condition and the mesmerie sleep 
there is a state, transient and rare, of which I 
have had experience, but of which I intend to 
give no account. A somnambule calls it a glim- 
mering of the lights of somnambulism and clair- 


voyance. ‘To me there appears nothing like 


glimmering in it. The ideas that I have snatched 
from it, and now retain, are, of all ideas which 
ever visited me, the most lucid and impressive. 
It may be well that they are incommunicable, 
partly from their nature and relations, and partly 
from their unfitness for translation into mere 
words, I will only say that the condition is one 
of no “ nervous excitement,” as far as experience 
and outward indications can be taken as a test. 
Before leaving the narrative of my own case for 
that of another, widely different, I put in a claim 
for my experiment being considered rational. It 
surely was so, ne’ only on account of my previous 
knowledge of facts, and of my hopelessness from 
any other resource, but on grounds which other 
sufferers may share with me—on the ground 
that, though the science of medicine may be ex- 
hausted in any particular case, it does not follow 
that curative means are exhausted—on the 
ground of the ignorance of all men of the natrre 
and extent of the reparative power which lies 
under our hand, and which is vaguely indicated 
by the term “ Nature”—on the ground of the 


ignorance of all men regarding the very structure, 
and, much more, the functions of the nervous 

—and on the broad, ultimate of our total 
ignorance of the principle of life, of what it is, 
and where it resides, and whether it can be reached 


and in any way beneficially affeeted by a voluntary 
application of human energy. 

It seemed to me rativnal to seek a way to re- 
freshment first, and then to health, amidst this 
wilderness of ignorances, rather than to lie perish- 
ing in their depths. ‘The event seems to prove it 
so. ‘The story appears to me to speak for itself. 
If it does not assert itself to all —if any should, as 
is common in cases of restoration by Mesmerism, 
try to account for the result by any means but those 
which are obvious — supposing ahost of moral 
impossibilities, rather than admit a plain new fact 
—I have no concern with such objectors or ob- 
jections. 


Hanasus Maatireag, 
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Tue merit of this most touching ballad (says 
| Mir. Hall) has been universally acknowledged. It 
is unquestionably one of the most pathetic and af- 

compositions that has ever been penned. 

It exhibits a perfect picture : the characters of the 
drama —for such it is—seem actually before us as 
we read; our sympathy is powerfully exeited ; we 
feel assured that fiction has had nothing to do with 
the work; Truth seems to speak in every line. 
Few poems have obtained such universal celebrity ; 
| yet, as far as we know, it is the only one its author 
| ever printed. Its popularity is confined to no 
| class; it is one of those pure transcripts of nature, 
felt and appreciated alike by high low, the ig- 

| moras. and the refined. Sir Walter Scott describes 
it as “that real l, which is worth all the 

| dialogues that Corydon and Phillis have had to- 
, from the days of Theocritus downwards.” 
. . Hazlitt “The effect of reading this old 
| bailad is as if all our hopes and fears hung upon the 


- 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


Younc Jamz loo’d me weel, and sought me for his bride ;* 
But sa: "\g ae crown piece, he'd naething else beside. 

To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea ; 

And the crown and the pound, O they were baith for me ! 


Before he had been gane a twelvemonth and a day, 
My father brak his arm, our cow was stown away ; 
My mother she fell sick—my Jamie was at sea— 
And Auld Robin Gray, oh ! he came a-courting me. 


last fibre of the heart, and we“felt that giving way. 
What silence, what loneliness, what leisure for 
grief and despair ! 

My father pressed me sair, my mother didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break. 
The irksomeness of the situations, the sense of 
painful dependence, is excessive; and yet the sen- 
timent of deep-rooted, patient affection triumphs 
over all, and is the only impression that remains.” 
It is indeed received into all collections as one of 
the chiefest gems of the language —a production 
unsurpassed in natural pathos and simple truth. 
Yet there can be no question that it owes very 
little to those artificial graces to which —generally, 
but erroneous] y— Poetry is supposed to be mainly 
indebted for its influence and effects. 

The history of the author and the poem may 
be briefly told. Lady Ann Lindsay, the eldest 
daughter of James fifth Earl of Balcarres, was 
born on the 8th of December, 1750, and died on 





the 27th of October, 1825 ; having married (in 
1793) Sir Andrew Barnard, librarian to Ki 
George IIL, to whom Dr. Johnson addr 

his celebrated letter on the formation of a 
Library. She survived her husband eighteen 
years and left no issue. The mystery con- 
nected with the poetical production that makes 
her name immortal was cleared up by Sir 
Walter Scott, who printed—as a contribution 
to the Bannatine club—the ballad, with a 
letter acknowledging the authorship, and two 
“continuations,” one of which we shall print, 
although very inferior to the original. The 
story of its production is simply this :—It 
was written about the year 1772. Lady Ann 
was, to use her own expression, “ passionately 
fond of an ancient Scottish melody, called ‘ the 
Bridegroom grat when the sun gaed down.’” 
The air was sung to her by an aged person at 
Balcarres, with the old and rather free spoken 
words. Her sister Margaret had just married, 
and left Balcarres with her husband for Lon- 
don; she was melancholy thereat, and sought 
consolation from the Muse. “I longed to 
sing old Sophy’s air”—thus writes Lady 
Barnard to Sir Walter Scott in 1823—*“to 
different words, and give its plaintive tones 
some little history of virtuous distress in hum- 
ble life, such as might suit it.” In pursuance 
of her simple plan, therefore, she proceeded to 
create a heroine—oppressed her with many 
misfortunes, sent her Jamie to sea, broke her 
father’s arm, made her mother fall sick, and 
gave her Auld Robin Gray (a herd at Bal- 
carres) for a lover. She wished then to load 
the unhappy maiden with a fifth heavy sorrow ; 
and while thinking over what it should be, in her 
closet, she called to her little sister (afterwards 
Lady Hardwicke), who was in another room, 
to help her to another misfortune. “Steal the 
cow, sister Anne,” said the little girl; so the 
cow was lifted, and the song was finished. 
“ Auld Robin Gray” became immediately 
popular, At the fire-side of Balcarres, and 
among the neighbouring peasantry, the song 
was “always called for.” In process of time a 
new air was written—by Mr. Leeves of Cleve- 
don, near Bristol—to the words. It found its 
way to the stage, where it has ever since been 
occasionally sung; and in no part of the world, 
where the English language is spoken, is the 
poem a stranger, “I was pleased in secret,” 
says Lady Barnard, “ with the approbation it 
met with; but such was my dread of being 
suspected of writing any thing, perceiving the 
shyness it created in those who could write 
nothing, that I carefully kept my own secret.” 
But the song wanted the name of an author. 
The words had “an undoubted air of anti- 
quity.” Itwas soon attributed to David Rizzio, 
the unfortunate minstrel of M 
Scots, and was for a time looked upon as a 
great literary curiosity. Ere long, however, 
this notion was exploded, and public curiosity 
very strongly excited. Some inquisitive per- 
son boldly offered, through the newspapers, a 
sum of twenty guineas to any one who would 
prove the authorship past a doubt. “I was 
persecuted,” writes Lady Barnard, “to avow 
whether I had written it or not, or say where 
Thad got it.” Meanwhile, an envoy the 
Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, a Mr. 
Jerningham, their secretary, paid the lady a 
visit, and endeavoured to entrap the truth from 
her in a way she “took amiss.” Nothing ‘was 
gained by this attempt : —“ Had he asked’ the 
question obligingly,” Lady Barnard wrifés, « I 
should have told him the fact distinetly’ and 
confidentially.” In July, 1823, hoWever, her 
ladyship, as we have intimated, acknowledged 
the authorship to Sir Walter Scott, sending 
him the two “ continuations,” which she had 
written long “after the song itself. In these 
Auld Robin falls sick ; confesses he had stolen 
the cow himself, in order to force upon the 
afflicted family another motive for the mar- 
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riage; dies, and leaves the young couple all his 
“warldly gear.” They are of course in due time 
wedded; and the melancholy close of the story is 
thus avoided—but certainly at the cost of its 
truth. Sir Walter Scott added to the ballad the 
following verse, in which it will be perceived he 
has borrowed an idea from the continuation : — 


Nae longer she wept, her tears were a’ spent, 
Despair it was come, and she thought it content ; 
She thought it content, but her cheek it grew pale, 
And she 'd like a lily broke down by the hail. 


Such is the brief history of this exquisitely 
touching poem. Of the author far too little is 
known. It is not impossible, however, that here- 
after her memoirs, and some unpublished compo- 
sitions of hers may be given to the world. Both 
are, to our,knowledge, in existence ; or at all’events 
were, a very few years ago. 
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THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
Agincourt, a Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

Mr. James is the true historian of chivalry, the 
enthusiastic and eloquent chronicler of the ro- 
mance of history. His descriptions, clear, flow- 
ing, harmonious, and discursive, show him to be 

an apt pupil in the school 
of which Philip de Comines 
was a master, and a profound 
searcher into the Slack 
Wetter lore of the period 
he undertakes to illustrate. 
Ten years ago, with knap- 
sack on back and staff in 
hand, we made a pilgrimage 
through Picardy and Artois, 
to visit the plains of Azin- 
cour. At the single small 
hostelry of the village we 
found the announcement — 
Ici on loge a pied et a cheval ; 
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and here, with no other guide but “ Cobbett’s Ride 
through France,” we took up our quarters. Our 
guide book proved meagre and unsatisfactory in its 
details, and our host was unwilling or unable to do 
much to gratify our curiosity. There lay the battle- 
ground upon which Harry of Monmouth had struck 
his first great blow for the conquest of France, to 
which even the church * had cheered him on. We 
found the open plains divided into fields, and 
covered with crops of corn, and flax, and sanfoin, 
and the gaudy poppy, which is here cultivated in 
large ‘quantity for medicinal purposes; but we 
could not ascertain the position taken up by the 
two armies, or the precise ground upon which the 
battle had been fought. The future tourist will 
carry Mr. James’s “ Agincourt” with him, and 
will reap the full advantage of such a companion. 
Indeed no English traveller should pass through 
this part of France without having first perused 
Mr. James’s work; for no “ Handbook” of the 
departments of the north of France could be found 
to contain half the ‘historical and statistical in- 
formation which may be gleaned from its pages. 
When Walter Scott wrote his “ Quentin Dur- 
ward,” it was remarked by the critics of the day, 
that though the Great Magician of the North had 
never visited the Walloon country, his account of 
the district was strikingly"correct in its minutest 
particulars, including a description of the apart- 
ments of the prince bishop, in the episcopal palace 
at Liege. We have since passed over this ground 
with “ Quentin Durward” in our hand, and can 
bear testimony to the truth and beauty of the 

* gen Archbishop of Canterbury, arguing in_ privy 
council the king’s title to the duchies of Aquitaine, Anjou, 
and Normandy, concluded with this strong peroration for 
a christian prelate :—‘* Wherefore, my lord the king ! ad- 
vance your banner, fight for your right, in. 


your 
heritance ; spare not sword, blood, or fire ; for your war is 
just, your cause is good, your claim is true!” 


descriptions, We are told by those who have 
traced the localities described in Sir Walter Scott's 
English and Scottish novels, that the same re- 
mark is applicable to one and all of these de- 
scriptions, and assuredly such attention to minutia 
is highly creditable to the master mind, which, 
while it seeks to amuse, will not mislead or per- 
vert the judgment of the reader. In this respect, 
as in some others, the mantle of the author of 
“ Waverley ” has fallen upon the shoulders of the 
author of “ Agincourt ;" and we repeat that no 
English traveller should visit the locality without 
first perusing the work of Mr. James. 

The work opens with a description of Prince 
Henry’s introduction, under the alias of Hal of 
Hadnock, to the house of Sir Philip Beauchamp, 
in Hampshire, after a wild frolic, in which he and 
his boon companions have placed the worshipful 
Mayor of Andover in his own stocks. Previous 
to entering the knight’s house, he makes aequaint- 
ance with his nephew, Richard of Woodville, and, 
while remaining there, receives news of the ill- 
ness which terminates in the death of his father. 
Prince Hal returns in haste to London, and, after 
a short interval, Woodville receives a letter from 
the new king, couched in the following terms :— 
“ Hal of Hadnock to Richard of Woodville greeting. 

“ Good service requires good service; and 
honour, honour. Thus you shall find, my coma- 
rade of the way, that I have not forgotten you, 
though matters of much moment, and some grief, 
have delayed a promise, but not put it out of 
mind. You, too, have doubtless had much cause 
for thought and sorrow, and may, perchance, have 
yet affairs to keep you in the realms of England ; 
which being the case, I do not require that you 
should lay aside things of weight to bear the en- 
closed to the noble Duke of Burgundy or his son, 
and to the faithful servant of the crown, Sir 
Philip de Morgan, now at the court of Bur- 
gundy. But the letter addressed to Sir John Grey, 
at Ghent, is of some importance to himself, and 
should find his hands as speedily as may be. If, 
therefore, by any chance, you be minded to stay 
in England more than fourteen days from the 
receipt of these, return that packet by the bearer, 
one Edward Dyram. But if you be ready to 
cross the sea ere then, keep the messenger with 
you in your company, as I believe him to be 
faithful and true, and skilled in many things; and 
he knoweth my mind towards you, which is 
Neither be offended at spirit or jest of his, for he 
hath a licence not easily bridled; but 30 as 
he useth his tongue for his own conceit, so 
will he use his knowledge for a friend or master. 
I give him to you; treat him well till you return 
him to me again; and if there be aught else that 
can serve you, or do you grace, seek me at 
Westminster, where you will find a friend in 

* Hewry.” 

Richard of Woodville is in love with his ancle’s 
ward ; but her father, Sir John Grey, has been 
outlawed for espousing the cause of the house of 
York, and the union cannot, at present, take place. 
He resolves to proceed to Burgundy and win his 
knightly spurs. He goes to London to take 
leave of the king, and is attracted opposite the 
old dwelling of the kings of Seotland, now cailed | 
Scotland Yard, by the tones of the sweet voice of |f 
a young girl accompanying an instrument played 
by a blind and aged man. We give the first verses 
of this ballad. 


The bark is on the shore, 
—— wind is in the sail, 

ear not the tempest’s roar,‘ 
WThere’s fortune in the gale, 
For the true heart and kind 
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Oh, go’st thou far or nigh, 
To Burgundy or France, 
For thee soft hearts shall sigh, 
And glory wreath thy lance. 


speech on the duties of chivalry, concluding with 
the words —“ Thus remember, that this honour 
is not alone a reward for deeds passed, but an 
encouragement to deeds in future. It is a bond 
as well as a distinction, by which you are held to 
right the wronged — to defend the oppressed —to 
govern yourself discreetly —to serve your sove- 
Woodville rewards the fair minstrel with a piece | reign lord — and to be the friend and protector 
of money, and is about to withdraw to his inn at | of women, children, and the weak and powerless. 
the “ village” of Charing, bard by the stone Cross, Let your lance be the first in the fight; let your 
om of h : tly in sport, and | Purse be open to the poor and needy; let your 
= a party eeaenatied —o P shield be the shelter of the widow and orphan ; 
partly under the influence of wine, gallop fu- and let your sword be ever drawn in the cause of 
_ riously into the little group; the aged minstrel is | your king, your country, and your religion. In 
dashed to the ground in a state of insensibility, | the name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I 

‘}\ and afterwards carried to the neighbouring nun- dub you knight. Be loyal, true, and valiant.” 
|} nery and hospital of St. James, where it is found At each of the last words he struck him a 


2 ge : ; oo Sa light stroke with the blade of his sword upon the 
that life is extinct. The injury is inflicted by neck ; and the crowd around, well pleased with 


Sir Simeon of Roydon, who is summoned before | every piece of representation, uttered a loud 
the king to answer for the outrage. The de- | acclamation as the young knight rose; and the 
meanour of the minstrel girl in this august pre- Duke took him in his arms, and embraced him 
genes te thus Geseribed : — warmly. Old De Roucq and the noblemen who 

To .eny that Ella Brune wes not. somewhst had accompanied John the Bold from the forest, 


: rasped the young Englishman’s hand one b 
abashed would be false ; for she did feel that she er oul ae San iiahins bo ee Sued oe 
was in the regercnd of the most powerful king, Lens, added, with a gracious smile, “ I trust to 
and the most chivalrous court in Euro” >; she | 4, the same for you, young sir, ere long. In the 
did feel that all eyes were turned upon her, every meanwhile, that you may have occasion to win 

| eur bent to catch her words. But there were your chivalry, I name you one of my squires ; and, 
truth and innocence at her heart, the strongest of by God's grace, you will not be long without 
all supports; there was the sense of having been something to do.” 
| wronged also; and, perhaps, some feeling of scorn The youth kissed his hand joyfully ; and the 
_ Father than shame was roused by the light smiles | pie retired {to the inn. Richard of Woodville 
| and busy whisper that ran round the lordly circle . 
| before which she stood ; for there is nothing so 
| contemptible in the eyes, even of the humble, if 
they be wise and firm of heart, as the light and 
| 



































“ Young England” made by him to appear 
foolish, contemptible, and absurd, in every position 
in which they are placed; and, for this purpose, 
they are arranged by the author at the same time, 
as the dramatis persone in a fashionable novel, and 
a most humorous political romance, the events 
in each being intermingled together, and the 
denouement sending some to the Tower, and 
some ‘on “a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Grand 
Cairo, to see whether a Young Syria or a Young. 
Egypt may not be established in the East.” 

“ Anti-Coningsby” hates many persons; and 
he hates Mr. D’Israeli, Lord John Manners, Mr. 
Milnes, Mr. Smythe, Sir James Graham, Lord 
Ellenborough, Moses and Son, and all Jews, rich | 


For the true heart and kiod 


Its recompense shall find, 
Shall win praise 
And golden days, 
And live in many a tale, &c. &c. 
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and poor, great and small. He has evidently but 







little respect for Sir Robert Peel, and with him 
may be classed many others, that it is not 
necessary to particularise, who certainly will not 







be gratified when they perceive the manner in 
which they are introduced to the public notice. 
The author boldly commences his work with 
the extravagant notion, that the Young England 
party are “sent for,” that they form a ministry, of 















which Lord Brougham is again made chancellor ! 
that they appeal to the country, and that a general 
election securely places them in power, He 
takes advantage of this circumstance, and makes 
his pages as lively as an electioneering squib. 
He presents us with speeches fiom all sorts of 
men; and, amongst the rest, we have the following 
| 
| 
| 







dislikes he seeks to turn into ridicule. We find 









paused for a moment to distribute some handfuls 
of money amongst the crowd, who were crying 
“largesse” around, and then followed the old 
Lord of Roucq, to give him information of all 
that had taken place in the forest of Hallate, 
before they proceeded together to receive the 
farther orders of the Duke of Burgundy. 




































_ eauseless, but oppressive, sneer of pride — whether 
\|| that pride be based in station, fortune, courtliness, 
|) or ought else on earth; for the true nobility of 
'}) mind, which sometimes impresses even pride with : 
| a faint mark of its own dignity, never treads upon Richard of Woodville, after performing other 
the humble. gallant achievements in the service of Burgundy, 

Sir Simeon is banished by the king, and Wood- | is taken prisoner by France, and kept in durance 
ville shortly after takes his departure for Flanders. for eighteen months in the castle of Montlhery. 
The minstrel girl supplicates and obtains his escort | Simeon of Roydon takes advantage of this circum- 
to Ghent, where some relations reside: they land | stance to asperse his character to the king, and 
at Nieuport, and pass through Ghistel, Thorout, | charge him with high treason; and when Wood- 
and Ernighem, to Ghent. The Duke of Burgundy ville makes his escape on the eve of the battle of 
is absent in France, but Woodville is received by | Agincourt, and reaches the camp of Henry V., 
his son the Count of Charolois, afterwards Philip he is ordered into custody to be tried for his life. 
the Good, and his mother the Duchess of Bur- | By the assistance of his friend, Sir Henry Dacre, 
gundy, with distinction. The character of this | and during the melée, he succeeds in joining in the 
celebrated woman is admirably drawn, and the | battle, saves the life of Humphry of Glocester, the 
following remark upon her attachment to her son, | king's brother; takes prisoner the man who had 
shows a profound knowledge of the female heart. | aspersed his character; and ultimately, with the 

There is a tender timidity in the love of woman | assistance of Ella Brune, gives proof of his inno- 


oe oe ee is ——— ~~ none fs cence, is restored to the king’s favour, and receives 
other relations of life. e iusband, or the on 

| brother, or the father, is her stay and support —- po seas oe « 1 al “49 hict 

he is there to protect and to defend ; and though she See an oye ape, — 

_ may tremble at his danger, or weep for his mis- | Contains the description of the battle of Agincourt, 

fortune, there may be, and often is, some shade of | did our space permit, but must content ourselves 

with advising the reader to lose no time in pe- 


_ selfish feeling in the dread and in the sorrow. 
rusing Mr. James's memorial of this great battle, 
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| | Such is not the case with the child : it is for him 
che fears, not for herself —for him entirely, with in which 25,000 “ lean and hungry Englishmen” 
| conquered six times their number of the chivalry 
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appeal from Sir James Graham to the electors of 
London : — 


He (Sir Post-office Brownham) would re- 
mind them of the universally contented and 
peaceful state of the country during the adminis- 
tration to which he had had the honour to belong. 
In those days the poor labourers and workmen 
would have smiled with astonishment at so 
common a dish as salmon with lobster sauce; 
even paupers in the workhouse were never fed 
upon mock-turtle soup! To be sure the rick. 
burners did do some damage, but it was all the 
result of exuberant animal spirits, produced by 
overfeeding, and immoderate indulgence in bottled 
stout and punch @ la Romaine, he felt convinced ! 
How could they suffer want upon such splendid 
and sumptuous incomes as seven, eight, and nine 
shillings a weck ? Why, he himself rarely spent 
more—in kid gloves! The people, to be sure, | 
did grumble at their letters being opened at the 
post-office. But, suppose they had never found 
it out —“ what the eye sees not, the heart grieves 
not;” “2 had opened hundreds of letters without 
anybody, excepting himself, being the wiser for 
it. What harm had it done, he should like to 
know. But,“alas! few, very few, were aware of 
the dangers to which a truly honourable and 
patriotic ministry was exposed! He had excluded 
from the committee of enquiry Mr. Redgo, the 
only man, it was true, who understood how to 
sift the matter’to the bottom. But then, how, 
dangerous a precedent would it prove to permit a 
member of the opposition to call over the coals 
and bully a secretary of state. But all that was 
a mere trifle, compared to the great and ‘in- 
estimable blessings he had showered upon the 
country by means of his “Medical Reform,” which 
had already effected so much towards clearing off 
the redundant population throughout the country, 
that stumbling-block of all modern political econo- 
mists! Could they select a better man to re- 
present their interests in the British senate? 


Sir James Graham is subsequently described 
as abandoning the party of the Tories, as he had 
previously turned from the Whigs ; and he is thus 
introduced into the grand coronation procession of 
Sidonia : — 



















































| emotions unmixed, with devotion unalloyed. To 
save any other dear one she might readily sacrifice 
of France. _If the reader's pulse does not quicken 
at the perusal of this achievement, he is made of 


life—— from duty, fron: enthusiasm, from love. 
But it would still be a sacrifice. in any other case 

different stuff to ourselves, cold critics though we 
be. 


seo 






than that of her child: to save him, it would be an 
impulse, 

Woodville becomes a retainer of the House of 
Burgundy, and does good service in rescuing 
Duke John the Bold from the hands of France. 
For this achievement the honour of knighthood is 
conferred upon him. 

Richard of Woodville bent his knee to the 
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Anti- Coningsby ; or, the New Generation Grown Old. 
By an Embryo M. P. 2 vols. T. C. Newby. 


Tuts is a very clever satire upon “ Coningsby,” 
ground before the crowd that had gathered — its author, his opinions, his party, his friends, 
round; and, drawing his sword, the Duke of | ®dmirers, and supporters, The writer of “ Anti- 
Burgundy addressed to him, as usual, a short | Coningsby” is a genuine hater, and everything he 
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Sir Post-office Brownham, in the full dress of 
his new appointment as Minister of the Secret 
Police, opening private letters in a glass coach, 
drawn by twenty teams of quack doctors, dispens- 
ing bread pills and coloured water to the people as 
they passed. Followed by his standard-bearer, 
displaying a rat with three tails upon a dark green 
ground, and the motto “ Iterum iterumque.” 


“ Anti-Coningsby” is not content with prose, 
romance, or novel, in describing the great leader 
of “the Young England; he has more than once 
recourse to rhyme; and the following is supposed 
to be recited by the hero to himself, of himself, 


| in the same manner that the author states the 
| same illustrious individual to have written reviews 


| . 
| on his own works. 









A LLL 


The following is called “a 
wild and mystic melody.” 


YOUNG ENGLAND'S CREED. 
Conservatism’s humbug, 
And Whiggery pollution, 
No longer we will bear with 
A Venetian constitution. 
Up rise we, brave Young Englandites, 
In waistcoats white as snow, 
The folly of their rulers 
To all the land we show. 
We show how oft the Bark of State 
By ignorance was wrecked ; 
And— Long live Ben Sidonia, 
The founder of our sect ! 


Give us our old nobility, 

And feudal glories past ; 
Unbelieving politicians 

Be from our senate cast ! 
Emancipate the Hebrews, 
Conciliate the Pope, 

Found Mechanic Institutions 

And learn to trust in Hore. 

«“ Nunquam sera est ad bonos, 
Mores via,” we translate, 

The way to good (Lord) Manners 
Can never be too late ! 

A government, paternal, 

Of all is far the best; 

Despotism, when enlightened, 
Bears the palm, must be confessed : 
Beneficence, Benevolence, 

All Benefits shall flow, 

And a Smythe shall forge the fetters, 
Whilst the bellows’ muses blow ! 
Speeches, music, leap-frog, fire-works, 
Cricket-matches we effect, 

Then — Long live Ben Sidonia, 
The founder of our sect ! 


The “ Young England” party are described in 
“ Anti-Coningsby,” as not being content with 
ruling the country as its ministry, but at length 
carry into effect the dire and treasonable project 
of deposing her Majesty, and making Ben Sidonia 
another emperor, at whose coronation the at- 
tendant prelates are Archbishop Pusey and the 
Bishop of L A very amusing portion of the 
book is a description, in the true Minerva library 
style, of various rebellions, to which the new 
dynasty is exposed, in which we have a curious 
combination between the heroism of the actions 
depicted and the colloquial common-vlace phrases 
with which they are accompanied. We cannot 
be surprised that “Young England” should 
prove so bad, as the author describes it, when the 





annexed are the sentiments ascribed to its trading | 


members. 


THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF YOUNG ENGLAND, 

, “ Who is the best politician?” said one of Sido. 
nia’s guests. “ He,” replied"Botherwack, “ who can 
reconcile bs - to the principles of his 
_, He,” said Lord Wilton, “who knows 
w to delude his opponents, and to gain the con- 
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fidence of his friends.” “He,” said Mr. Despair, 
“who can benefit his country, without injuring 
himself.” “ He,” said Lord L——, “who can 
do a good to himself, “without doing harm to his 
country.” “ He,” said Lord Gymnastic Customs, 
“ who has tact enough to jump over the heads of 
those before him.” “ He,” said Mr. Jones, the his- 
toric poet, “ who, without knowing;his own mind, 
can form the opinions of others.” “The man,” 
said Ben Sidonia, “ who invariably forwards his 
own interest, whilst ever seeming to serve that of 
his country.” 

In “ Anti-Coningsby ” there is a great deal of 
whim, humour, and sarcasm. In this respect it 
may be said to be effervescent; but we cannot 
affirm that at all times the satire‘ is just, nor that 
the object ‘for’ attack is fairly selected. We may 
laugh with it, though we cannot agree with it. 
It is better than if it were a mere parody or 
burlesque upon “ Coningsby ;” for, as a novel, it has 
a story of its own, worth a pure flesh and blood 
heroine, and a hero who is at the same time a 
matter of fact attorney and a patriot of the first 
water. We have stated enough to show what is 
the character of the book. We subjoin an ad- 
ditional extract to show how the author turns into 
ridicule every subject on which he touches. It is 
thus he depicts the duties of a member of the 
Commons : — 

































When parliament again assembled, the Israelite 
members were ‘among the earliest to appear at 
St. Stephen's to perform those arduous duties 
generally comprised under the head of legisla- 
tion; which term, in its most extensive signi- 
fication, may, I apprehend, be considered to 
include snuff-taking, snoring, telling scandalous 
anecdotes, chattering on various subjects, groan- 
ing, cheering, and giving utterance to a variety of 
sounds and noises, either approbatory or the 
reverse, coughing, stamping, swearing, crowing, 
grunting, interrupting, speechifying, and voting ; 
not to mention eating chops and steaks at Bel- 
lamy’s, presenting petitions, proposing amend- 
ments, and other trifles, of a similar nature. 
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OLD ENGLISH NOVELETS. 


Unner the above title, Mr. Knight has given us, 
amongst,his “ Weekly Volumes,” the first’of a pro- 
posed series of tales, intended to familiarise the 
general reader, not only with¥the incidents of the 
early history of our land, but the condition of the 
people and the aspect of various parts of the 
country. The opening work bears the title of 
the Camp of Refuge, and tells with much quaint- 
ness and considerable graphic power the story of 
Saxon sufferings endured after the Battle of 
Hastings had placed England at the mercy of her 
hungry Norman invaders. Unwittingly the 
reader gleans, as he goes on, a considerable amount 
of antiquarian lore; and if he be from the pro- 
vince chiefly spoken of, is charmed here and there 
by the use of an old word still used in the dis- 
trict, or by“an allusion to a locality upon which 
his memory dwells with pleasure. The writer 
imitates very fairly the olden style of speech and 
writing. Here is a specimen, showirg 

























HOW ENGLAND WAS RAVAGED BY THE CONQUEROR. 

The Abbot of Crowland’s letter, read aloud and 
slowly by the cheerful fire, had no note of gladness 
in it. It began “ Woe to the Church! woe to 
the servants of God! woe to all of the Saxon 
race!” and it ended with, “ Woe! woe! woe!” 
It related how all the prelates of English birth 
were being expelled by foreign priests, some from 
France and some from Italy; how nearly every Saxon 
abbot had been deprived, and nearly every religious 
















house seized by men-at-arms, and given over to 

strange shavelings from Normandie, from Anjou, 

from Picardie, from Maine, from Gascoine, and 

numberless other parts, and how these alien monks, 

who could not speak the tongue which eee 

spoke, were occupying every pulpit confes- 

sional, and consigning the people to perdition 

because they spoke no French, and preferred their 

old masters and teachers to their new ones, put 

over them by violence and the sword! Jealousies 

and factions continued to rage among the Saxon 

lords and among those that claimed kindred with 

the national dynasties; sloth and gluttony, and 

the dulness of the brain they produce, rendered 

of no avail the might of the Saxon arm. and the 
courage of the Saxon heart. Hence a dies irea—a 
day of God’s wrath. Aldred, the archbishop of 
York, had died of very griefand anguish of mind. 

Stigand, the English and the true archbishop of 
Canterbury, after wandering in the and 
in Seotland, and flying for his life from many 
places, had gone in helpless condition to the Camp 
of Refuge in the Isle of Ely. Edgar Etheling, 
that royal boy, had been deserted by the Danes, 
who had crossed the seas in many ships to aid 
him; and he had fled once more in a denuded 
state to the court of Malcolm Caenmore, the 
Seottish king. In all the north of England there 
had been a dismal slaughter: from York to 
Durham not an inhabited village remained; fire 
and the sword had made a wilderness there; and 
from Durham north to Hexham, from the Wear 
to the Tyne, the remorseless conqueror, Herodes 
Herode ferocior, a crueller Herod than the Herod 
of old, had laid waste the land and 

the people. York Minster had been destroyed by 
fire, and every church, chapel, and religious house 
had been either destroyed or plundered by the 
Normans. Everywhere the Saxon patriots, after 
brief glimpses of success, had met with defeat and 
extermination, save and except only in the Camp 
of Refuge and the Isle of Ely; and there too 
misfortune had happened. Edwin and Morecar, 
the sons of Alfgar, brothers-in-law to King 
Harold, and the best and bravest of the Saxon 
nobles, had quitted the Camp of Refuge, that last 
asylum of Anglo-Saxon independence, and had 
both perished. All men of name and fame were 
perishing. The Saxon commonalty were stupified 
with amazement and terror —pavefactus est po- 
pulus. The Normans were making war even upon 
the dead, or upon the tombs of those who had 
done honour to their country as patriots, warriors, 
spiritual teachers, and saints. Frithric, the right- 
hearted abbot of St. Alban’s, had been driven 
from his abbey with all his brethren; and Paul, 
a young man from Normandie, and a reputed son 
of the intrusive Archbishop Lanfranc, had been 
thrust in bis place. And this Paul, as his first 
act in office, had demolished the tombs of all his 
predecessors, whom he called rude and idiotic men, 
because they were of the English race! And 
next, this Paul had sent over into Normandie for 
all his poor relations and friends, men ignorant of 
letters and of depraved morals, and he was dividing 
among this foul rapacious crew the woods and the 
farms, all the possessions and all the offices of 
the church and abbey of St. Alban’s. Crowland 
was threatened with the same fate. 


The only spot where liberty was still enjoyed 
by the English was the Isle of Ely, which be- 
came 
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THE CAMP OF REFUGK. 

Then, I wist, the isle of Ely was to all intents (% 
an inland island, being surrounded on every ri 
by lakes, meres, and broad rivers, which became: 


still broader in the season of rain, there being few | 
artificial embankments to confine them, few | 
or no droves or cuts to off the increase of 


water towards the Wash and the sea. The isle 
had its name from Helig or Elig, a British name 
for the willow, which grew in great abundance 
every part of it, and which formed in many parts 
low but almost impenetrable forests, with marshes 
and quagmires under them, or within them, 
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Within the compass of the waters, which marked 
the limits of the country, and isolated it from the 
neighbouring countries ——which also from south 
to north, for the length of well nigh one hundred 
miles, and from east to west, for the breadth of 
well nigh forty miles, were a succession of inland 
islands, formed like Ely itself — were numerous 
meres, marshes, rivers, and brooks. The whole 
isle was almost a dead flat, with here and there an 
inconsiderable eminence standing up from it. 
These heights were often surrounded by water ; 
and when the autumnal or the spring rains swelled 
the meres and streams, and covered the flats, they 
formed so many detached islets. Though sur- 
rounded and isolated, they were never covered by 
waver; therefore it was upon these heights and 
knolls that men in all times had built their towns, 
and their churches or temples. Communications 
were kept up by means of boats, carricks, and 
skerries, and of flat-bottomed boats which could 
float in shallow water; and, save in the beds of 
the rivers, and in some of the meres, the waters 
were but shallow even in the season of rains. But 
if it was a miry, it was not altogether a hungry 
land. When the waters subsided, the greenest 
and richest pasture sprung up in many parts of 
the plain, and gave sustenance to innumerable 
herds. The alluvial soil was almost everywhere 
rieh and productive ; and the patches, which had 
been drained aud secured, rewarded the industry 
and ingenuity of the inhabitants with abundant 
crops. The Roman conquerors, with amazing 
diiticulty, had driven one of their military roads 
through the heart of the country; but this noble 
causeway was an undeviating straight line, without 
any branches or cross roads springing from it ; and 
it was so flanked in nearly its whole extent by 
meres, pools, rivers, rivulets, swamps, and willow 
forests, that a movement to the one side or the 
other was almost impracticable, ‘unless the Ro- 
mans, or those who succeeded the conquerors in 
the use of the causeway, embarked in boats and 
travelled like the natives of the country. In all 
times it had been a land of refuge against invaders. 
In the days of Rome the ancient Britons rallied 
here, and made a good stand after all the rest of 
England had been subdued. Again, when Rome 
was falling fast to ruin, and the legions of the 
empire had Jeft the Britons to take care of them- 
selves, that people assembled here in great num- 
bers to resist the fierce Saxon invaders. Again, 
when the Saxons were assailed by the Danes and 
Norwegians, and the whole host of Scandinavian 
rovers and pirates, the indwellers of the isle of 
Ely, after enjoying a long exemption from the 
havoe of war and invasion, defied the bloody Dane, 
and maintained a long contest with him; “and 
now, as at earlier periods, and as at a later date, 
the isle of Ely became a place of refuge to many 
of the people of the upland country, and of other 


and more open parts of England, where it had 
not been found possible to resist the Danish 
battle-axes. 


Here is a passage telling the feelings of the 
down-trodden Saxons. 

The conquered must not expect to be allowed 
to call their life and limbs their own, or the air 
they breathe their own, or their wives and chil- 
dren their own, or their souls their own: they 
have no property but in the grave, no right but 
to die at the hour appointed for them. There- 
fore let men perish in battle rather than outlive 
subjugation, and look for mercy from conquerors ; 
and, therefore, let all the nations of the earth be 
warned by the fate of the Anglo-Saxons, to be 
always one-hearted for their country. 


But we will turn from the painful picture of 
our forefathers’ wrongs and sufferings to one in a 
different styic. 

HOW THX SAXONS CLEARED THE FRENCH MoNKs 
. FROM THE ABBEY OF CROWLAND, 

And late that night, when Hereward's first and 
most bountiful feast was over, and when his guests 
had betaken themselves to the town of Brunn, or 
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to their beds, or to clean hay and rushes in the 
manor-house, Elfric and Girolamo followed Here- 
ward to his inner chamber, and consulted with him 
about the best means of driving out the French 
from Crowland, First crossing himself — for al- 
though he feared not man, he had a lively dread 
of all manner of goblins and demons—the Lord of 
Brunn said, “ Elfric, thou mayst now tell us about 
thy Crowland devils.” “ You wist well, my lord,” 
said Elfric, “ for who should know it better, that 
in the heathenish times the whole of the isle of 
Crowland and all the bogs and pools round about 
were haunted day and night, but most at night, 
by unaccountable troops and legions of devils, with 
blubber-lips, fiery mouths, scaly faces, beetle 
heads, sharp long teeth, long chins, hoarse throats, 
black skins, hump shoulders, big bellies, burning 
loins, bandy legs, cloven hoofs for feet, and long 
tails at their buttocks, And who so well as your 
lordship knoweth that these blubber-fiends, an- 
gered at that their fens and stinking pools should 
be invaded, allowed our first monks of Crowland 
no peace nor truce, but were for ever gibing and 
mowing at them, biting them with their sharp 
teeth, switching them with their filthy tails, put- 
ting dirt in their meat and drink, nipping them by 
the nose, giving them cramps and rheums and shi- 
vering agues and burning fevers, and fustigating 
and tormenting not a few of the friars even to 
death! And your lordship knows that these devils 
of Crowland were not driven away until the time 
when that very pious man Guthlacus became a 
hermit there, and cut the sluices that lead from 
the fetid pools to the flowing rivers. Then, in 
sooth, the devils of Crowland were beaten off by 
prayer and by holy water, and the horrible blue 
lights which {they were wont to light upon the 
most fetid of the pools, ceased to be seen of 
men.” 

On the night after Lord Hereward’s feast at 
Brunn, and the fifth night from the festival of the 
nativity, Alain of Beauvais, the intrusive abbot, 
was feasting in the hall with his Norman friars, 
who had never passed through a noviciate, and 
with his Norman men-at-arms, who were neither 
more nor less godly than his monks. One or two 
of the English laics were waiting upon these their 
lords and masters; the other lay brothers were 
supposed to be gone to their straw beds. Alain, 
the pseudo-abbot, being warm with wine, was talk- 
ing in the manner of all Frenchmen about dames 
and demoiselles, and was telling his company what 
a sweet lady it was that broke her heart when he 
first left Beauvais to seek his fortune with Duke 
William. Just at this juncture of time there came 
into the hall an invisible devil, in the essence of a 
stink. It was such a stench as mortal nose had 
never smelt before — it was so intense, so full and 
diabolical, that no mortal man could bear it long. 
Alain, the pseudo-abbot, putting both his hands 
to his nose, said, “ Notre Dame de la Misericorde ! 
what smell is this?” They all put their hands to 
their nostrils, and roared “ What stink is this?” 
Before the English lay-brothers could make any 
answer, the foul smell, which kept growing stronger, 
was accompanied by a terrible rumbling noise ; 
and then there came most violent gusts of wind, 
which extinguished all the lamps, cressets, torches, 
and candles; aud then, upon the darkness of the 
hall, there burst a livid, ghastly blue light, and 
above and below, from side to side, the hall seemed 
filled with streaming blue flames, and still that 
atrocious stench grew stronger and stronger ! 
Abbot, monks, men-at-arms, and all, rushed out 
of the hall, some crying that it was the eve of the 
day of judgment, and some roaring that it must be 
the devils of Crowland come back again. Outside 
the hall, in the darkened corridor (and by this 
time there was not a single lamp left burning in 
any part of the house, but only the altar-lights in 
the church), they ran against and stumbled over 
other Frenchmen who were running up from the 
inferior offices and from the stables, for they had 
all and several been driven away by blue lights 
and foul smells; and every mother’s son of them 

ieved that the Crowland devils had been sent 





to dispossess them and drive them back to Nor- 
mandie. The corridor was long and straight, but 
as dark as pitch ; some fell in their flight and rolled 
the one over the other; and some stood stock-still 
and silent as stocks, save that their knees knocked 
together and their teeth chattered ; and some ran 
forward how!ing for mercy, and confessing their 
sins to that hell-darkness. . But, when near_,the 
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end of the long dark passage, a French monk and | 


a man-at-arms, that ran the foremost of them all, | 


fell through the flooring with a hideous crash, and 
were heard shrieking from some unexplored regions 
below, that the fiends had gotten them —that the 
devils of Crowland were whirling them off to the 
bottomless pit! [The pit or fetid pool into which 
these two evil-doers were thrown was not bottom- 


less, though deep ; yet I wist nothing was ever | 
more seen either of that monk or of that man-at- | 


arms.] As these piercing shrieks were heard from 
below, the Normans roared in the corridor — some 
blaspheming and cursing the day and hour that 


they came to England — others praying to-be for- — 


given, with many a Libera Nos! and Salve / — and 
others gnashing their teeth and yelling like ma- 
niacs, But some there were that made no noise 
at all, for they had swooned through excess of fear. 
And now there came an exceeding bright light 
from the chasm in the floor through which the 
monk and the man-at-arms had fallen; but the 
light, though bright, was still of a ghastly blue 
tinge; and by that light full twenty devils, or 
it might be more, were seen ascending and de- 
scending to and from the flaming pit, or chasm in 
the floor. Some of these fiends had. blubber-lips, 
beetle-heads, humped shoulders, and bandy legs, 
and were hirsute and black as soot; others of 
them were red and altogether shapeless; others 
were round and yellow; but all their visages were 
most irregular and frightful, and they had all long 
tails tipped with fire, and flashes of red, green, and 
yellow flames came out of the mouths of every one 
of them. As for hoarse throats, no voices could be 
hoarser and more dreadful than the voices of these 
lubber-fiends as they went up and down the pit, 
like buckets in a well, or as they roared in the 
dark cavities under the and beneath the 
very spot where the Normans lay huddled, The 
intrusive abbot tried to say a De Profundis, but 
the words stuck in his throat, not being very fa- 
miliar with that By degrees that ex- 
ceeding bright light from the chasm in the floor 
died away, leaving the corridor as black as Erebus, 
“ An we could but get to the church door,” said 
one of the false monks, “we might be safe! Will 
no man try? Is there no brave man-at-arms that 
will adventure along this passage, and see whether 
we can cross that chasm and get out of it?” The 
men-at-arms thought that this was a reconnoissance 
to be more properly made by monks, who were 
supposed to know more about the devil and his 
ways than did plain soldiers; nevertheless several 
of them said they would adventure, if they had 
but their swords or their pikes with them. But 
they had all left their weapons in their several 
lodgings ; and so, not one of them would budge. 
The darkness continued, but the voices which had 
been roaring below ground ceased, At last Alain 
of Beauvais, fortifying himself with such short 
prayers and Latin interjections as he could recol- 
lect, and crossing himself many score times, re- 
solved to go along the dark passage, and try whether 
there could be an exit from it. Slowly he Went 
upon his hands and knees, groping and feeling’the 
floor with his hands, and now and then iu 

on the floor with his fist to essay whether it was 
sound, Thus this unrighteous intruder went oh, 
groping and rapping in the dark, until he cattie 
close to the edge of the chasm. Then a quivering 
blue light shot out of the pit, and then—monstrum 
horrendum !—a head, bigger than the heads of ten 
mortal men, and that seeméd all fire and’ flame 
within, rose up close to the intrusive abbot’s nose, 
and a sharp shrill voice was heard to say in good 
Norman French, “ Come up, my fiends, 
long while servant and slave, Alain of Beauvais 
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The intrusive abbot rushed back sereaming, and 
fell swooning among the swooned. {Again the 
long corridor was filled with that intense and in- 
tolerable blue light, and again the lubber fiends 
ascended and descended like buckets in a well, 
and again the horrible noise was heard below, and 
the devil that spoke the good Norman French was 
heard shouting, “ Devil Astaroth, art thou ready ? 
ae Balberith, hast thou lit thy fires on the top 
of waters? Devil Alocco, are thy pools all 
ready to receive these Norman sinners? Fiends 
of the fen, are your torches all prepared? Fire 
fiends, are ye ready with your unquenchable fires ? 
Incubuses and succubuses, demons, devils, and de- 
vilings all, are you ready?” And the hoarse voices, 
sounding as if they came from the bowels of the 
earth, roared more fearfully than before ; and one 
loud shrill voice, that sounded as if close to the 
mouth of the pit, said in good Norman French, 
“ Yea, great devil of Crowland, we be all ready !” 
“<’*Tis well,” said the other voice, “then set fire 
to every part of this once holy building, over 
which the sins of these Norman intruders have 
given us power! Fire it from porch to roof-tree, 
and if they will seek to abide here, let them perish 
in the flames, and be buried under the cinders and 
ashes.” “ If the devil had spoken Saxon,” said one 
of the monks, “ I should have known nought of his 
meaning ; but since he parleys in Norman, it is not 
I that will neglect his warning!” And rushing 
back into the hall where they had so lately been 
feasting, and bursting open one of the windows, 
this well-advised intruder leaped from the window 
into the stinking moat, As when a frighted ram 
is seized by the horns and dragged by the shepherd 
hind through the brake, all the silly flock that 
could not move before follow him one by one, even 
so did our Norman monks and men-at-arms follow 
the first monk through the window and into the 
foul moat! Such as had swooned were brought, 
if not to their senses, to the use of their legs and 
arms, by the renewal of that exceeding bright light, 
or by the pinches and twitches of their comrades, 
which they took for pinchings of the devil —roar- 
ing accordingly. But in a wondrously short space 
of time, every one of the intruders was outside of 
the house, and was either sprawling in the foul 
moat, or wading through muck and mud towards 
the firm, dry causeway. ‘Ihere was great peril of 
drowning or of being suffocated in the bogs; nor 
were they yet free from the supernatural terrors, 
for ghastly blue fires were burning on the surface 
of sundry of the deeper pools, and there was an 
overpowering stench of sulphur. Not one of them 
doubted but that the lights were from hell; yet, 
truth to say, those blue flames showed them how 
to avoid the deep pools in which they might have 
been drowned, und how to find their way to the 
causeway; for the moon had not yet risen, and, 
except when illuminated by these unearthly lights, 
the fens were as dark as chaos. When they had 
floundered a long while in the mud and fen-bogs, 
i got to the firm and dry causeway which the 
| holy Guthlacus had made for the use of better 
men. They were so exhausted by the fatigue, 
fright, and agony of mind they had undergone, 
that they all threw themselves flat upon the nar- 
row road, and there lay in their soaked clothes, 
and shivering in the cold winds of night. They 
were still so near to Crowland that they could 
bright lights, with nothing blue or unearthly 
them, streaming from the windows of the 
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from almost every house in the town- 
could very distinctly hear the ringing 
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"They sent the wine round faster, and to 
discourse of the wonders they had done seen. 
Elfric thanks to the lay-brothers of the house 

whose aid the sham devils of Crowland 
could never — within the house. “ Yet 
what oe we were!” said Orson the 
smith, ‘suitably attired |” said Roger 
the tailor.“ What vizards! what tails! That 
thin dark stranger made the vizards ; but it was I 
that made the tails, and proud am | of the work | 
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How they twisted! How lism they were! How 
I switched mine about by pulling the strings under 
my jerkin!” “I wish,” said Hob the carpenter, 
“that thou hadst not switched thy devil's tail into 
mine eye as I was coming up after thee through 
the trap-door. That trap-door was a good device, 
and it was all mine own; for who went and cut 
away the beams just at the right time but Hob?” 
* All did well,” said Elfric, “ but there were some 
that did wondrously. Colin Rush, thou madest 
a very pretty nimble devil! Hugh, thy roar was 
perfection! Joseph the novice, thou wast so ter- 
rible a devil to look upon, that although I dressed 
thee myself, I was more than half afraid of thee!” 
“ And I,” responded Joseph, “was wholly terri- 
fied at thee, master Elfric! nor can I yet make 
out how thou didst contrive to throw about all 
that fire and*flame, through eyes, mouth, and nos- 
trils, without burning thy big vizard. Hodge the 
miller set fire to his big head and burned it to 
pieces, and so could do nothing but stay below in 
the cellar and help in the roaring.” “ And not 
much did I like that dark underground place,” 
quoth Hodge; “and when the lights were all 
out, and goodman Hugh, groping his way in the 
dark, caught my tail in his hand and pulled it till 
it nearly came away from my breech, I’ gan fancy 
that the Crowland devils were angered, and that 
some real devil was going to haul me off! I wei 
that the roar I then gave was quite in earnest ! 
My flesh still quivers, and ice comes over my heart 
as I think of it!” “ Then melt thine ice with 
good warm wine,” said Elfric, pushing him a 
cup: “I thought thou hadst known that all the 
Crowland devils had been laid for aye by the good 
Guthlacus, and that thou hadst had nothing to feer 
whilst engaged in so good a work, and all for the 
honour and service of the church and the liberties 
of England. Did I not besprinkle thee with holy 
water before thou didst don thy devil-skin?” 
“ For my part,” said another, “ what most feared 
me was that awful stench! I was told, that as a 
devil I must not cough, but help coughing I could 
not as I stirred up the pan over the charcoal fire, 
and kept throwing in the foul drugs the dark 
stranger gave me to throw in. In sooth, I neither 
frisked about nor hauled myself up by thefrope 
over the trap-door; nor did I howl, nor did I help 
to carry the blue links and torches; but the stink- 
ing part did I all myself, and I think I may be 
proud of it! Not to defraud an honest man and 
good artisan of his due, I may say it was Hob the 
carpenter that bored the holes through the floor, 
so that the incense might rise right under our 
Norman abbot’s nose ; but for all the rest it was I 
that did it. That hell-broth still stinks in the uose 
of my memory. Prithee, another cup of wine, that 
I may forget it.” 
—<j- 
Record of New Books and New Editions. 


Ellis (Mrs.), Pictures of Private Life, 6th ed. 3 series, 
fo. 8vo0. 7s. Gd. each. — Batcheller (W.), The New Dover 
Guide of the Town and Castle, and a short Description of 
the Neighbouring Villages, 6th ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. — Bonar 
(A. A.), Memoir and ains of the Rev. R. Murray 
M‘Chryne, }2mo. 5s. cl.—Eusebius’ Life of the Blessed Em- 
peror Constantine, 8vo. 7s. cl. —Cattermole’s History of the 
Great Civil War, vol. i. 2d ed. 8vo. 2Is. cl.— Caldecott 
(R. M.), The Life of Baber, Emperor of Hindostan, 8vo. 
&s. cl.—Coleridge (S. T.), The Friend, 4th ed. 3 vols. 3vo. 
lSs. cl. — March (H.), Christian Devotedness, or Memorials 
of Mrs. and Miss Palmer of Newbary, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Roberts 
(3.), The Life, Progress, &c., of James Duke of Monmouth, 

ortraits, Maps, &c., 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl.— Whately (—), 

. 8th ed. Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. ae (A. 8.), The Duality 
of the Mind, ®vo. 12s. cl. — Jones (O.), The Sermon on the 
Mount, in Gold and Colours, in the Missal Style, svo. 14s, bda. 
— Stocker (—), Livy with English Notes, vol. i. pl. 1. 8vo. 
12s. — Haslam (W.), Pirrau Zabuloe, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. — 
Cérard (R.), Souvenirs des Travaux du Simplon, folio, 30 
francs. — Paley (F. A.), The Church Restorers ; a Tale, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. cl. — Hunt (L.), Imagination and Fancy, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cl. gilt. — Michelet’s of France, part |., the Races 
and Provinces of France, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Jones (J.), The 
Wedding Gift, new edition, 3s. 6¢. white silk. —Toulmin 
(C.), The Little Berlin Wool Workers, 2s. cl — Lord (J.), 
The Theory and Practice of Conveyancing, 12mo, 5¢. bds. — 
The Shipmaster’s Guide, by the a ar of Seamen, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. The Red Book for 1845, 1 . 5s. dds. 
on Flowers, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
The Child’s First Prayer Book, illuminated plates, 5s. bds. 
— The Interlineary Hebrew and English Psalter, printed 
with hollow types, 12mo- 6s. ¢].— The Court Partial, a Tale 
of Military Life of 18—, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. (reviewed in our 
= (E.), The Mn a Jew, vol. i. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
— The Banking Almanack for 1845, 8vo. 5s. cl. — The 
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Countess Faustina, by Ida, Countess Hahn- 2s. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES: 


Royat Soctery.— We are glad to inform 
readers that Professor Owen's cae eee 
the Belemnite, inserted in the last number of the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” has most deservedly 
been made the subject of the Bakerian Lecture. 


Royat Grograruicat Society, November 25.— 
Mr. Murchison, President, in the Chair. — Nine 
new members were elected into the society. The 
paper read was, “An Account, by Lieut, Selby, 
I_N., of pn ene of the Kuvan in the Assyria 
steamer.” e Secretary prefaced the reading of 
this paper by observing, that it was one of parti 
cular interest, as showing what might be done by 
an enterprising spirit in conjunction with profes- 
sional ability.” The Kuvan ete in the Zerd Ikeh 
Mountain near Ispahan, and, after traversing the 
valleys of the Bochtyari mountains, emerges from 
the hills three miles north-east of Shuster, whence 
it flows in a south-west direction to the sea by a 
direct and an indirect channel. At about two- 
thirds of the way from the sea towards Shuster, 
the river is traversed by a bund, at a place called 
Ahwaz. Up to this spot the Euphrates steamer 
had ascended in 1836, when it was deemed im- 
een ‘reser further, This bund, how- 
ever, Lieut. y succeeded in ing in M 
1842. “ Having pushed for the bund” ee 
officer, “ the whole power of steam was unavailing, 
and twice was the vessel driven back. . Finding 
steam alone unavailing, I sent a large hawser to 
the opposite bank, and by the application of tackle 
forced the passage, which till then had been sup- 
posed to offer an insurmountable obstacle to the 
perfect navigation of this river. Proceeding on- 
wards, the town of Bund Ikir was reached, where 
an artificial canal, the Aub I Gargar, enters the 
stream ; this spot is thirty-five miles from Ahwaz, 
and here the Dizful river falls into the Kuvan, 
Ascending the canal, the steamer came to within. 
a mile of Shuster, where a bund prevented further 
progress, though boats go up into the town. 
Having dropped down again to the confluence, 
the Kuvan itself was ascended to within five miles, 
After which, the Dizful was navigated to beyond 
Kalah Bunder, which is about thirteen miles from 
the town of Dizful. The waters getting low, com- 
pelled the traveller to return, but not until he had 
completed his survey of these rivers, which, easily 
navigated as they are now proved to be, and pene- 
trating into the very heart of the southern provinee 
of Persia, where the climate is admirable, the 
soil fertile, and the inhabitants particularly well 
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extension of our commerce in the east. 

Wood for the steamers is every where abundant, 
and, together with provisions, remarkably cheap. 
The aseent to Shuster, from Mohammera, by the 
Aub I Gargar, can be effected in three 
such a vessel as the Assyria, and in 
half by such steamers as are now 
paper r> a long one, and could only be 
part. uster, which contains a population 
8000, was described in detail, and the 
of the inhabitants highly extolled. General Mon- 
teith, who had himself surveyed that country, and 
knew it well, favoured the meeting with 
teresting details. 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 


Beaumont Iwstirvtioyv.—On Monday even- — 
ing, a coneert, vocal and instrumental, was gi ) 
at the Beaumont Literary and Philosophical’ Tn q 
stitution, Mile End. Miss Lanza, Miss Steele, 


| applause. Mrs, Newton and Miss Lanza likewise 


| 


| greatly gratified the company by their execution 
| of the duet of “We come to thee, Savoy.” 
naas the vocal pieces, there were instrumental 
on the pianoforte, flute, and violon- 
cello, by io, by Mis E. Ward, Mr. Armer, and Mr. 
Guest, and altogether a very excellent night's en- 
tertainment was provided through the agency of 
this institution to a numerous audience, at an ex- 
ceedingly moderate price, the ticket for a non- 
subscriber not costing more than one shilling. 


Aw excellent concert, commemorative of the 
twenty-first anniversary of this institution took 
place on Tuesday night in the theatre of the es- 
tablishment, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. That amiable and intellectual man, the 
late Dr. Birkbeck, for a long series of years the 
constant friend and president of the institution, 
was, we believe, the first who suggested these con- 
certs as a pleasing and profitable manner of cele- 
brating the anniversaries. He took great delight 
in attending them; and one of the last acts of his 
valuable life was that of arranging the programme 
of the musical meeting which immediately pre- 
ceded his death. The concert on Tuesday night 
would have met with Dr. Birkbeck's highest ap- 
proval, The pieces performed were judiciously 
selected ; presenting an amusing melange of glees, 
duets, quartets, ballads, Irish airs, together with 
one or two of Albert Smith's amusing romances, 
sung by John Parry. Mr. J. J. Cooper, a pupil of 
Moscheles, who presided at the pianoforte during 
the evening, likewise performed a fantasia by his 
master, “ Recollections of Ireland,” and Weber's 
pretty composition, “ Invitation pour la Valse.” 
The vocalists were— Miss Lainforth, Miss A. 
Williams, Miss M. Williams, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Harrison, Signor Burdini, Mr. Machin, and John 
Parry, already named. Though nothing very 
new, with the exception of the duet “ Lazy Moon, 
Lazy Moon,” by C. E. Horn, nicely sung by the 
Misses Williams, was performed, the music was 
listened to with undivided attention, and the 
encores were numerous. Among the best pieces 
were Attwood's capital glee, “ Hark, Hark, the 
Curfew's solemn Sound,” by Misses Williams and 
Mr. Machin ; the famous recitative and air, “I 
rage,” by the above gentleman; Rossini's quartet, 
from The Lady of the Lake, “ Fleeting as Meteors 
Gleaming,” by Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, Har- 
rison, and Burdini. ‘The other compositions con- 
sisted of popular selections from the works of 
Calleott, Benedict, Lovell, Phillips, Knight, and 
Balfe. The concert was numerously attended, 
and we trust the laudable institution will be bene- 
fitted by it, the surplus proceeds being devoted to 
the purchase of books for the already extensive 


and useful library. 


Sramroap Institution, — The fossil skeleton 
recently added to the museum having become an 
object of considerable attraction, we are induced 
to > give the following sketch of the natural history 

osteology of the order in which it forms a 
link : — The pus delphinius orca belongs to 
what naturalists call the cetacea, or the whale 
tribe creatures much resembling fishes in ex- 
ternal form, but very far separated from them in 
every point of anatomical structure. The gram- 
pus, and indeed all the cetacea, are viviparous, 
suckle their young, and have fur them very great 
affection. The fore-arm, consisting of nearly the 
same elements as those of a man's arm, is mo- 
dified into the form of an enormous flipper, or fin, 
whilst the hinder extremities are entirely wanting, 
and only a rudiment of the pelvis or hip-bones 
exists. The tail is developed to an exceedingly 
great extent, to enable these unwieldy sea-monsters 
to combat the mighty ocean ; and there is under 
eaeee of each pair of vertebra, or joints of 

is region, a large V-shaped bone 
downwards, to give attachment and oe 
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conical and unfit for mastication, but they are very 
efficient in holding the slippery tribe on which 
they feed ; fishes, especially the larger ones, being 
their principal food. The female has two teats 
situated posteriorly, not on the chest, as in the 
vegetable-feeders of this order. The grampus, in 
common with the dolphin, porpoise, &c., has the 
organ of smell scarcely at all developed, but the 
nostrils are directed vertically upwards, and have 
a single opening of a crescentic shape, through 
which expired air and water are forcibly expelled. 
There is a great peculiarity in the bony structure 
of the ear in these creatures, inasmuch as the 
petrous and tympanic bones are not articulated to 
the skull by suture, but are merely suspended by 
ligaments, thus leading us to the arrangement of 
these parts in the lower orders, as reptiles and 
fishes. ‘There is no external concha or shell to 
the ear, but the sense seems well developed. The 
eye is small, and has neither nictitating membrane 
nor lachrymal gland, the secretion of tears being 
unnecessary to animals that reside constantly in 
water. The grampus attains to twenty or thirty 
feet in length, is black above and white beneath, 
with a distinct line of demarcation ; the fin on the 
back is sometimes four feet high, the tail fin is 
large and horizontal, and the flippers or pectoral 
fins strike the water obliquely. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE HUNTERIAN 
MUSEUM. 

Tae Hunterian Museum at the College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, is certainly one of 
the most interesting, yet least visited, of the Lions 
of London. One of the most striking objects on 
entering the handsome room containing the col- 
lection, is the skeleton of Byrne, or O’Brien, the 
famous Irish giant, who, we are informed by 
Mr. Ottley in his “ Life of John Hunter,” died in 
1783. He had been in a declining state of health 
for some time previously, and Hunter, anxious to 
procure his skeleton, set his man Howison to 
keep watch on his movements, that he might be 
sure of securing his body at his death. Byrne 
learned this, and as he had a horror of being dis- 
sected, determined to take such precautions as 
should ensure his not falling into the hands of the 
doctors. He accordingly left strict orders that his 
body should be watched day and night, until a 
leaden coffin could be made, in which it was to be 
inclosed, and carried out to sea and sunk, Byrne 
died soon after, and, in compliance with his di- 
rections, the undertaker engaged some men to 
watch the body alternately. Howison soon 
learned this, found out the house where these men 
went to drink when off duty, and gave information 
to Hunter, who forthwith proceeded thither with 
the view of bribing them to allow the body to be 
carried off. He had an interview with one of the 
party at the alehouse, and began by offering him 
fifty pounds if he would allow the body to be 
kidnapped. The man agreed, provided his com- 
panions would consent, and went out to consult 
them. He returned shortly, saying they must 
have a hundred pounds. Hunter consented to 
this, and thought the affair settled; but the men 
finding him so eager, soon came back with an in- 
creased demand, which was also agreed to, when 
further difficulties were found, and larger and 
larger demands made, until, it is said, they raised 
the price to five hundred pounds! The money 
was borrowed from a friend to pay them ; and in 
the dead of night the body was removed in a 
hackney coach, and afier having been carried 
through several streets, was transferred to Hunter's 
own carriage, and couveyed immediately to Earl's 
Court.* Fearing least a discovery should take 
place, Hunter did not choose to risk the delay 
which the ordinary mode of preparing a skeleton 
would require ; accordingly the body was cut to 
pieces, and the flesh separated by boiling ; hence 
has arisen the brown colour of the bones, which 


* Now a lunatic asylum. 


in all other respects form a magnificent skeleton, 
This is not the only instance of the enormous 
sums the immortal founder of the museum gave 
for objects to enrich it. His eagerness to obtain 
rare and valuable specimens often led him to pay 
more than its worth for an object he desired to 
make his own. In his valuable contribution to 
the “ Transactions of the Royal Society,” on the 
Economy of Whales, he mentions the fact, t, 
finding it impossible to “ obtain proper subjects 
on which to pursue his inquiries to the extent he 
desired, he engaged a surgeon, at his own ex- 
pense, to proceed to the north in a Greenland 
whaler, after having given him such anatomical 
instruction, and provided him with such other 
means as would, he supposed, enable him to ob- 
tain some valuable information respecting the 
whale tribe. But his choice of a messenger 
proved an unfortunate one; for all that he got, 
in return for his trouble and expense, was a bit of 
whale’s skin, with some barnacles stuck on it.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW 
WORKS. 


THE CEREMONIAL OF SAXON KNIGHTHOOD. 
By the octave of the Epiphany, being the 
thirteenth day of the wolf-month, or kalends of 
January, and the day of Saint Kentigern, a Saxon 
abbot and confessor, the Lord of Brunn was at the 
Abbey of Peterborough with more than two hun- 
dred well-armed Saxons; and on that very night 
—a night of the happiest omen — was begun his 
initiation in the old abbey church, First, Here- 
ward confessed himself to the prior, and received | 
absolution. After this, he watched all night in the | 
church, fasting and praying. At times a cloister 
monk prayed in company with him; but for the | 
most part he was left alone in the ghostly silence — 
of the place, where light there was none save the | 
cressets that burned dimly before the effigies of his | 
patron saint. But while he knelt there, Elfric his | 
faithful sword-bearer stood guard outside the door | 
of the church, whiling away the time as best he | 
could, by calling to mind all the legends and godly 
stories connected with Peterborough Abbey and 
its first founders, and specialiter that marvellously — 
pretty miracle which Saint Chad performed in the | 
presence of his recent convert, King Wolfere, | 
Which miracle was this, according to the faithful 
relation of Walter of Wittlesey, a monk of the 
house : — One day, after praying for a long while 
with King Wolfere in his oratory, the weather 
being warm, Saint Chad put off his vestment and 
hung it upon a sunbeam, and the sunbeam sup- | 
ported it so that it fell not to the ground; whioh | 
King Wolfere seeing, put off his gloves and belt, 
and essayed to hang them also upon the sunbeam; | 
but they presently fell to the ground, whereat _ 
King Wolfere was the more confirmed in the faith, | 
In the morning, at the hour of mass, Hereward | 
placed his sword upon the high altar; and when | 
mass had been said, and he had confessed himself, 
and been absolved again, the Lord Abbot took the 
now hallowed sword and put it about Hereward’s 
neck with a benediction, and communicating the 
holy mysteries, finished the simple and altogether 
religious ceremonial; and from thenceforward 
Hereward remained a lawful soldier and Saxon 
knight. In the good Saxon times men were never 
so vain and sinful as to believe that a knight could 
make a knight, or that any lay lord, or even any 
sovereign prince or king, could give admittance 
into the confraternity of knights by giving the 
accolade with strokes of the flat of the sword upon 
the shoulders, and with the tying on of spurs and | 
hauberks, and the girding on the sword, and such 
like vanities, These things were brought in among 
us by the Normans; and being brought in, our 
knights lost their religious charaeter, and ceasing 
to be the defenders of the chureh, and the pro- 
tectors of all that wanted protection, became 
unhallowed oppressors, Seceleaka rob- 
bers, and the scourges of their kind, And it was 
so at the very first that these Normans did affect 
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